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IBM ELECTRONICS 
INSTALLATIONS 
ARE HELPING 
LIFE COMPANIES 


GROW 
——” 


No story is quite as exciting in the Life Insurance 
industry as growth. And nowhere has growth 
brought such vast changes in paperwork — 
practically overnight. 

In overwhelming numbers LIFE companies turn 
to IBM for the new methods that permit growth. 
Right now, fifty-two IBM 650’s and 705’s are on 
the job for 32 LIFE companies . . . really performing 
the jobs they were intended for . . . handling 
an amazing number of Life Insurance data 
processing applications. 

Today, IBM has the experience to help you, and 
your consultants, plan and deliver electronics 
systems that will lighten paperwork burdens 
appreciably . . . bring greater speed and accuracy 
than ever before to your data processing . . . and 


help you to grow. 


For more information, and helpful literature, 
just call your local IBM representative, or write: 
LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT A57, 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


If you're looking for results . 
look to IBM 


DATA 
PROCESSING 


DATA PROCESSING 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
TIME EQUIPMENT 
MILITARY PRODUCTS 




















LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
(7 3 $ 5,518,043.87 Reserve for Losses__. $ 37,769,677.75 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 919,345.67 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 3,846,000.00 
"Bonds and Stocks — 175,209,752.30 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 55,576,597.70 
Interest due and accrued__ 436,618.85 
Agents and Departmental 
Balances 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,954,250.00 


3,946,903.97 Funds held under Reinsurance 

" 7 Treaties saapnunationens. 7,537, 594.98 

Real Estate — 2,958,000.00 

Gasity te antie anid Wandin All other Liabilities___ 324,094.62 
Insurance Pools 10,942,414.98 Capital ees voeeeeauel 

All other Assets___ 7 2,065,416.71 Net Surplus _.._ 79, 988,281.30 


Total admitted Assets_ $201,996,496.35 en aed ___$201,996,496.35 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $94,988,281.30 


Securities carried at $4,090,259.60 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ee $ 862,064.60 Reserve for Losses $ 3,776,967.77 Cash _$ 898,584.08 Reserve for Losses__.______ $11, 330,903.31 
*Bonds and Stocks. 15,343,603.47 Reserve for Loss Expenses ae 384,600.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 314,698.21 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,153,800.00 
Interest due and accrued — 58,424.58 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,521,842.39 *Bonds and Stocks. 44,759, 683.28 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,565,527.17 
Agents and Departmental Reserve tor Toxes and Expenses 196,365.00 Interest due and accrued 158,274.88 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 516,595.00 

Bolances - 1,625,547.09 All other Liabilities 103,005.98 Agents and Departmental All other Liabilities ies wes 
Real Estate 62,000.00 Capital 2,000,000.00 Balances —— 2,863,446.61 Capital _..-._=-_-___—s_3,000,000.00 
All other Assets 126,651.86 Net Surplus 6,095,510.46 All other Assets — 316,395.11 Ner Surplus ume  06,902467.82 


Total admitted Assers_ $18,078,291.60 Total “$18,078,291.60 Total admitted Assets. $49,311,082.17 SS eee 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $8,095,510.46 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $19,592,447.12 


Securities carried at $2,080,802.60 in the above statement are deposited os required by law Securities carried at $2,958,841 60 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 DECEMBER 31, 1956 
LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
tif Teatro Reserve for Losses $ 11,330,903.31 Cash —_ a 934,735.84 Reserve for Losses ___ $ 11,330,903.31 
Mortgage Loons on Real Estate 9,000.00 Reserve for Loss Expenses 1,153,800.00 Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 414,862.64 Reserve for Loss Expenses 1,153,800.00 
*Bonds and Stocks ___ .~ 38,767,115.71 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,565,527.17 *Bonds and Stocks ~~ 40,300,943.62 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 16,565,527.17 
Interest due and accrued 145,923.17 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 615,695.00 Interest due and accrued 156,166.83 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 607,495.00 
Agents and Departmental All other Liabilities 231,148.39 Agents and Departmental All other Liabilities — 121,598.79 
Balances 3,758,150.11 Capital 3,000,000.00 Balances 4,249,919 58 Capitol ___________ 3,000,000.004 


Equity in Marine and Foreign Net Surplus 11,730,258.38 Equity in Marine and Foreign 60e0 QaNgRNO cence 13,625,08859 
insurance Pools. 202,834.42 Insurance Pools . 217,110.96 4 


All other Assets 214,037.08 ee All other Assets — 130,673.39 


Total admitted Assets__$44,627,332.25 Total . $44,627,332.25 Total admitted Assets. $46,404,412.86 Total 08 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,730,258.38 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,625,088.59 


Securities carried at $4,346,473.47 in the above statement ore deposited as required by law Securities carried at $1,696,848.40 in the above statement ore deposited os required by law 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1956 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
QO Siiiecncileininctnitnn 42,794.64 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_ $ 2,780.94 
Bonds and Stocks . 404,158.65 Capital a 100,090.00 


Interest Due and Accrued 2,945.21 Net Surplus 377,959.09 
Agents ond Departmental Balonces 11,541.53 ‘ 


All other Assets 2 19,300.00 


Total admitted Assets $480,740.03 Total stencil $480,740.03 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $477,959.09 


Securities carried at $55,636.41 in the above statement are deposited os required by law 
*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


Western Department HOME OFFICE Pacific Department 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIlinois 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Southwestern Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
206 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, 8. C 


912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 
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Special Ground Fioor 
Opportunities Available 


to GENERAL AGENTS eee 
 LIFE+ ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
bs) HOSPITALIZATION - GROUP 


a, 


MORE COMPETITIVE .. .L.I.C.A. offers a complete portfolio—policies 
filled with unusual selling features . . . loaded with advantages you can 
get your teeth into — and really S-E-L-L! 


MORE MERCHANDISING .. .We offer a hard-hitting, sales produc- 


ing program, from “mail to sale”. Everything furnished to you without charge. 


MORE ADVERTISING ... We help you develop sales potential 


through local advertising, direct mail, quality-lead programs. 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU .... This is truly a “ground floor” situ- 
ation. L.I.C.A.’s vigorous building program spells O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I-T-Y 
for you! 


INVESTIGATE AT ONCE! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
Paul Reichart, Vice President in Charge of Sales 


Life Insurance Company of America 


Wilmington 99, Delaware * Telephone: Olympia 4-2474 


LIFE > A and S « GROUP + HOSPITALIZATION 
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Be Far-Sighted, Go United! 


Yes, Go United . . . and latch onto a high-pay sales 
career in your own home territory. You get invalu- 
able training at one of the United New Man or Unit 
Manager’s Schools . . . training that helps you gain 
a footing in one of the country’s best paid sales 


organizations. 


For free details on this opportunity, write UNITED OF 
OMAHA, Omaha, Nebraska, Department SP-657. 


United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President. 
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The United Family Policy is made to order for new 
and young, growing families just like yours. You 
get whole family life insurance protection with ONE 
policy. United even automatically insures every 
new arrival—at no increase in payments. Mom* 
and the kids (from 15 days until they are 21 years 
old) are each insured for $1,000. Dad, who needs 
more protection, is provided with $5,000 of whole 
life insurance coverage PLUS cash and loan bene- 
fits. This is the new, economical way to enjoy whole 
family protection. ONE policy. ONE payment. The 
cost is low— if you are age 30, only $10.05 a month 


for protection as shown in the chart below. 


Here's how the plan works 





$5,000 Whole life insurance protection. 





Term insurance. 


$1 ,000* (This protection continues to Dad's 
65th birthday.) 





Each (present and future), term 
$1 ,000 insurance from 15 days to 21 years 
of age. 


on the Kids 

















*Amount varies with age difference between husband 
and wife. $1000 is amount when both are the same age. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Billion Dollar Life Insurance Company 


Home Orrice: Omana, NesraskKa. CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO. 
Service Orrices THROUGHOUT THE Unitep States, CANADA AND Hawall. 
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\ new kind of life insurance protection for the whole family 


Hor Dad-Mom pnatemnate kKads 


and. 

every new 
member 1s 
automatically 
insured at 
no imecrease 
in payments 


old Doe stork 

Says this is 

the greatest 

thing since babies 
Dad will be wise. 

to mail this coupon 
to United of Omaha 
right now — 

Mother may too 





I want full particulars on this new United Family Plan 
I am — years old. 


NAME 








City 








This United of Omaha Advertisement tells to 9% million families the exciting news about “The Family 


Way.” Page-and-a-half, in color, it appears in Saturday Evening Post, May 25, and LOOK, June 25. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 








If you want sales 
action—fast—then read this 
proven method of raising 
profits. 

Millers National Insurance 
Company and Illinois Fire In- 
surance Company want you 
to know about its new Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policy, a 
quick moving contract that 
is economical and flexible — 
suited to every client’s needs. 

You’ll want to know more 
about this outstanding policy 
and you’ll want your name 
on our mailing lists to re- 
ceive timely information of 
importance to you and your 
business. All it takes is a post 
card or phone call. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Chicago 6 





Robert W. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, has been 
elected a director of Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapo- 
lis, following the resignation of 
W. R. Jenkins. 

John A. Steel has been elected 
president of Paramount Fire, 
and is president of other com- 
panies in the Pacific National 
Group. 

Bryan E. Smith has been elected 
president of Liberty Mutual 
Fire, succeeding S. Bruce Black 
who has been named _ board 
chairman. 

Nicholas Dekker has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president 
of the America Fore Group. He 
was formerly vice president and 
manager of the company’s Pa- 
cific Department, San Francisco. 

Orville H. Greene, president of the 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Com- 
pany, has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee 
of Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual. 

Dudley W. Orr, president of Peer- 
less Insurance, has been elected 
chairman of the board of United 
Life and Accident, succeeding 
John V. Hanna. 

Charles I. Buxton II has been 

elected president of Federated 
Mutual Implement and Hard- 
ware Insurance, succeeding 
James E. Kidd, who has retired, 
but will continue as a board 
member. 
. H. Bartlett, former Southeast- 
ern zone vice president, has 
been named vice president in 
charge of field operations for 
Allstate. Melvin T. Little, for- 
merly public relations manager 
at Chicago, has been promoted 
to agency director in company’s 
home office sales department. 


Henry Schantz, attorney, has been 
named an assistant to Leffert 
Holz, New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Mr. 
Schantz is to be in charge of 
publicity, public relations, and 
special investigations and sur- 
veys. 


Alistair M. Camp- 
bell, executive vice 
president of Sun 
Life of Canada, has 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. 


Henry Farber, manager of field 
service, has been appointed to 
the board of directors of Home 
Life of New York. Mr. Farber 
is responsible for sales promo- 
tion material, company publica- 
tions, and allied public rela- 
tions material. 

Harold U. Andreae and William A. 
Carlile, Jr., have been elected to 
the board of Midland Mutual. 
Mr. Andreae is vice president, 
secretary and treasurer of Jef- 
frey Manufacturing, and Mr. 
Carlile is vice president and 
treasurer of Columbus Bolt and 
Forging Company. 

Roy R. B. Attride, formerly assis- 
tant vice president, has been 
elected vice president and sec- 
retary of The Home. Mr. At- 
tride was transferred from the 
marine department to the office 
of the president, where he will 
work on special assignments 
and continue his supervision of 
Canadian operations. 

Howard R. Chase, Jr., and Benja- 
min L. Cook, Jr., have been 
named vice presidents of Stark- 
weather and Shepley, Inc. Wes- 

Continued on page 8 
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WHEATON BRASS WORKS 


UNION, N. J. 
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protects 


its property 


gets better 


FIRE and BURGLARY 


protection and 


SAVES *7,500 A YEAR... 


W heaton Brass. manufacturers of equipment for 
the petroleum industry, might be hurt seriously 
by a fire or burglary. The management according- 
ly chose ADT Automatic Protection Services to 


safeguard property, profits and employees’ jobs. 


The building, a model for plants of its type, is 
guarded by a combination of ADT Central Sta- 
tion Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm, 
Aero Automatic Fire Alarm, Heating Supervisory 
and Burglar Alarm Services. 


Mr. Wheaton’s statement, above, convincingly 
attests the great value of ADT Services in giving 
businessmen peace of mind based on knowledge 


that their properties have the best protection. 
Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT May we show you what ADT cam do for you” 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Gee GROAMITATION Whether your premises are old or new, sprin- 
TION : , a Pee : 
A NATIO : klered or unsprinklered, an ADT specialist will 

Executive Office 2 J . : 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. be glad to show how combinations of automatic 
services can protect your property. Call our local 
sales office if we are listed in your phone book; 
or write to our Executive Office. 
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| These Names Make News 


Continued from page 6 


aifference m Popchly Pauromce 4 lope / : ley J. Bouchard is secretary. 

yi OM Why Paul E. Laymon, formerly vice 

NE ¥ ATT ge president and general counsel, 

has been elected vice president 
and secretary of Standard Ac- 
cident, succeeding J. P. Hacker, 
who has retired. T. L. Sedwick, 
vice president, has been placed 
in charge of bonding opera- 
tions. 

Merlin J. Ladd has been elected 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers. 








David D. Steere has 
been named board 
chairman of Repub- 
lic Insurance and 
Allied Finance, suc- 
ceeding his father, 


The Adjuster~ {fy vr A Be 


makes you glad you 


re insured by THE H OME! 


Policies may seem “ 
@ fire or other insure 
That's when you a 
Insurance adjuster. 


oy alike” to you—until you've had : | ; - id t 
_ TL : August A. Scheid, vice presiden 
of the underwriting department 
When your own agent of American Credit Indemnity, 
to protect ene he b or broker recommends The Hom 
The Home adjuster's . re Gdjuster in mind. He knows ther has been elected to the board. 
ma objec is i - i ; The: 
fo see that your loss is poi is identical with your own BY : } Foster L. W hite, formerly trea- 
the least trouble i a Paid promptly and fairly, with . & . 
To ossure this be Scdeodens ah surer, has been elected vice 
» even a tera catastro h Bs Ke - e . ‘ . 
notreeton trained and montane o some, nae president in charge of service 
ours a d . sta eh | . : 
speed payment to our policy” in the nation to aie : | departments. oa 
Ba : . L. Huffines, Jr., R. E. Dumas 
when you buy the best! Z Co R L H . be " 
; =. Milner, and Victor Muscat have 


As in most things — you do best 
been named to the board of Re- 


See your HOMEtown agent now! 

l A y | E ; , s : | 

ORGANIZED 1853 RK ae | insurance Investment Corpora- 
id es tion. 


ER - Re 
Aeswrcnce C Comeau y George L. Armstrong and Ray- 
tome Office: 59 Maiden Lane. N | - 
A = ane, New Yo . . 
FIRE + AUTOMOBILE = pid I 4 raond T. Sweeney have been 
pine Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes | named vice presidents of Peer- 


sto na gr, oir oo less Insurance. 

Paul R. Whitbeck has been re- 
elected president of the Insur- 
ance Board of Cleveland. Don- 
ald S. McBride is vice president. 

John Adam, Jr., and Harry L. 
Petrey have been elected vice 
presidents of Central Mutual 
Insurance, Ohio. 

: J. A. Swearingen, secretary, Aetna 

NEWSWEEK—June 10 AMERICAN HOME — July Casualty and Surety, has been 

TIME—June 10 BETTER HOMES & GARDENS — July | OPEL NEN AS I 

BUSINESS WEEK—June 22 NATION'S BUSINESS — July tive committee of the Surety As- 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT— June 21 sociation of America. Fred H. 
pe Doenges, vice president of 

American Insurance, was elected 

vice chairman. 
Continued on page 10 
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You Don t Need 
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A telephone call is all it takes to get prompt, expert your Travelers Life brokerage man will help you fill 
help with all your Life insurance problems . . . when your clients’ needs. And his assistance costs you 


that call is to your Travelers Life brokerage man. nothing. You get full commissions. 


He’s ready to assist you in building Life business Wi bi 
among your general insurance clients, with versatile, Why not make that call to your Travelers Life broker- 
guaranteed cost Travelers Life contracts. age man today: 


Whether it’s Business Life or personal protection, Or fill out the coupon and send it to us. 


THE TRAveLers, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


I am interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please have 
ec v your nearest brokerage manager get in touch with me. 


[[ewwewwwwwwwwonoeoens coe 
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oH These Names Make News 

— a | Ba ; LM Ss Continued from page 8 
MOTOS NAN nel cea 

2 I. C. Faber, formerly Pacific Coast 

Opus manager, has been elected vice 


president of National Union. 


Thomas T. Moore 
has been elected to 
the newly created 


INLAND MARINE na position of —e 


vice president 

Shenandoah Life. 
Mr. Moore was for- 
merly vice president 


@ Of course you're aware of the profit potential for you in the 
and comptroller. 


personal Inland Marine field. But do you realize its extent? 


W. Sheffield Owen, CLU, has been 
advanced from agency vice 
president to the new position of 
vice president for business de- 
velopment with Life of Georgia. 
Rankin M. Smith was named 
vice president for field opera- 
tions, and Bruce Batho, vice 
president and comptroller, both 

@ Among the related coverages are: (1) Jewelry; (2) Furs; (3) Per- new positions. Sam P. Hatch 
sonal Property Floater; (4) Golfers’ Equipment; (5) Cameras and has been appointed secretary. 
Projection Machines; (6) Boats and Outboard Motors; (7) Guns: Millard Bartels, general counsel 
(8) Silverware. All these are written under the Inland Marine for The Travelers, has been 
form and protect the assured on a broad, multi-risk basis not elected president of the Associ- 
available under any other policy. ation of Life Insurance Coun- 

sel. Webster Atwell, general 
counsel for Great National Life, 
As you know, too, these coverages can be sold individually or was elected vice president. 
in any desired combination. 


@ For example, if you'll pardon the romantic thought—and after all, 
it is June!—there’s the all-risk Wedding Presents policy. 


@ Alert agents recognize that a Wedding Presents policy can (1) open 
up an entirely new account and (2) lead to further, larger, vastly 
more profitable business from the same policyholder later on. 


F. Walter Norcross, 
Jr., has been elected 
Become the insurance adviser of young couples through offering treasurer of Budd 


the Wedding Presents Floater, and you'll be in a favorable posi- Company, directing 
company's insurance 


tion to share in all their future insurance plans. programs. Mr. Nor- 
cross is president of 
local chapter of 
American Society of 


PLM OFFERS You: Insurance Manage- 


ment. 


A specially constituted, separate Inland Marine underwriting T. Gibson Smith, CLU, has been 


department with the experience to serve you expertly. We named executive director of 
cordially invite you to call on us for advice in selling this agencies of Prudential’s North- 
eastern home office to be located 
in Boston. Mr. Smith has been 
executive director of agencies 
at Newark since 1956. 


“ 


coverage and for specific help in “tailoring” policies to suit 
your prospects’ needs. PLM has just produced a most unusual 
folder, for example, on the Jewelry and Fur Floater, which 


agents are finding serviceable in soliciting this highly profit- 
Margaret B. Langzetel, formerly 


claims supervisor for Union 
Mutual, has been appointed 
manager of the claims depart- 
ment for Maine Fidelity Life. 


Mm Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES . T. Waldron, administrative vice 
“In the birthplace of American Mutual Insurance”’ president, and W. B. Winchell, 
vice president in charge of fire 

PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e PLM Building Phila. 7, Pa. operations, have been elected to 
Continued on page 66 


able business. You are invited to send for a sample copy. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Can include old and new policies under 
which policyholder pays premiums . . . all 
on one check each month. 


Also available to businesses. 


Monthly payment is only one-sixth of 
semiannual rate. 


MONEY-SAVING - EASY - AUTOMATIC 
monthly budget premium payment by 


preauthorized check. 


$10 Minimum Monthly check includes 
all premiums paid by policyholder. 


90% of banks contacted are cooperat- 
ing. 
For full information call or see our local 
General Agent. 


Massachuselr Mutuat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS = 


The Policyholders’ Company 
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The Aetna Fieldman 
Ils a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was one of the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen always have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 
Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen are graduates of the Multiple Line Training 
School for Fieldmen—which covers all phases of property and casualty insurance, with special 
emphasis on the problems and viewpoint of the agent. 
The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusual problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 











Meet Fred A. Andersen, State Agent, South Bend, Ind. 
Fred enjoys fishing on the lakes of northern Indiana or 
listening on hi-fi to his wonderful collection of records, but 
he gets his greatest satisfaction from assisting agents pro- 
duce more good business. And Indiana agents know that 
Fred’s help is always practical. Fred has been with the Aetna 
for 20 years, having started in the Western Dept. in Chicago. 
During World War II he spent four years in the U. S. Air 
Corps, with two in the China-Burma-India theatre, where 
he had many fascinating experiences. He has been Indiana 
State Agent since 1952. 


Meet Lloyd Smallwood, Special Agent, New York 
City. Next to helping agents build premium income, Lloyd 
enjoys music and he is always ready to join the crowd with 
“Sweet Adeline.”” He entered the insurance business in 1920 
and is a graduate of the Aetna Training School. 

While accident and health insurance was Lloyd’s first 
love, his greatest enthusiasm today is for the Homeowner's 
Policy—and his vigorous efforts have helped agents cash in 
on this new-type coverage. Lloyd is a director of the Sub- 
urban Field Club of New York, a member of the Casualty 
& Surety Club of New York and the Insurance Federation. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Clinton £. Allen, President 
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OF PENSION FUNDING 


Here’s a completely new 

approach to the problem of 
meeting Pension and Profit-Sharing 
needs...a pension funding plan 
that will do more for the 

employer and employees... 


AT LOWER COST 


This National Life Plan offers an entirely new concept, repre- 
senting a far-reaching forward step in the entire field of Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans. 


Its flexibility and adaptability make it ideally suited to be tailored 
to special requirements. 


This is an insured plan with benefits absolutely fixed and 
guaranteed. 


It offers important advantages over conventional Pension Funding 
and Profit-Sharing methods. In many circumstances, it will be 
just as effective in deferred compensation plans. 


IT IS A LOW-COST PLAN 




















For Complete Details Write or Phone Your 
Nearest National Life General Agent 


National Life pigaeoemaae Company 


MONTPELIER VERMONT 


fr HES 
3 4 
FOUNDED 1850 Non, ey, Be) purecy MUTUAL 
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MEET THE 


T. Braxton Horsley, C.L.U. 
Manager, Richmond: president, 
Virginia Vanguard {leading pro- 
ducers); highest paid production; 
winner agency management com- 
petition; N.Q.A. 9th year; qualify- 
ing-repeating member Million Dollar 
Round Table. 


John N. Anderson 
Manager, Baltimore: manager of 
leading agency in total paid pro- 
duction, 


1956 Agency Leaders 


OF THE LIFE OF VIRGINIA 


These outstanding members of our 
agency organization were top pro- 
ducers in the Ordinary Division in 


1956. Their superior performance 


is a source of pride to this Company 


and a credit to the profession of 


life underwriting. 


THE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wallace D, Ketcham 
Baltimore: leading agent, entire 
field paid production; first vice- 
president, Virginia Vanguard, 


17x 
. tie Malcolm H. Webb, Jr. 
Af gi ; Manager, El Paso: leader, entire 
. 6 ® 4 field in number of paid sales, 183; 
. life and qualifying, repeating 
member Million Dollar Round 
William P. Wootton Table 9th year; N.Q.A. 13th year. 
Baltimore: leading agent, number 
of paid sales, 177; second vice- 
president, Virginia Vanguard. 
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“Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 


Just a house of cards 


One jolt sends it tumbling. And just one jolt could shatter your financial security. 
It could be any one of countless unforeseen events: a disabling accident . . . 
an auto crash... a damage suit . ..a dishonest employee. 
To protect your home, your business, your possessions, you need the 
personal service of your local insurance agent or broker. 
Your Maryland representative knows how to protect you with the 
right kinds and the right amounts of insurance at the right time, 
and that means before a loss or claim against you occurs. And, should 
trouble strike, he’s right beside you, your personal agent, ready and able to take 
your trouble and make it his business. And because he knows his business, it’s good 
business for you to know him. It pays in security and peace of mind. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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Denis CASH VALUE 
Age at premium AT END OF YEAR 
Issue per $1,000 10 15 ! 
20 $11.99 S124 ee 
o F , < 21 12.34 35 % 164 
ores itiosl-}F-tamm, F-til-lat- ia ree 9 os 100 pon 


23 13.10 38 t §=©103 174 


new Py 4t— mw Ole] e) = Bo | iss | 39 106 | «(179 


minimum odes 25 13.94 | 40 | 109 185 

a 26 14.38 42 113 190 

special ordinary life 27 14.84 | 43 117} 196 
= 28 15.32 45 120 201 

29 15.82 47 124 207 


30 16.36 48 | 128 
31 16.93 m4 ie 
ee ow evel 32 | 1754 | 52 | 136 
ae cs setenaen 33 18.20 | 54 140 
e 34 18.90 | 56 | 144 

A GUARANTEED LOW NET COST . 35 19.63 | 149 
cee. 36 20.40 153 

e e 37 21.20 158 

‘ 38 22.04 , | «6162 

WOMEN 
40 23.82 | 172 
4\ 24.74 177 
42 25.70 182 
43 26.69 187 
44 27.71 192 


AVAILABLE ages 10 through 70 


AVAILABLE to both STANDARD and ms 45 28.76 | 197 


SUBSTANDARD RISKS oj) | ee Fees 


: sepee 47 30.99 i 208 
{up to 500% Table ‘‘P’’) ad 33.49 | #19 


. o 49 33.460 |. RP 219 


A FULL RANGE of SETTLEMENT a om Se ae 
OPTIONS 36.21 94 230 
° m. 52 37.69 98 236 

53 39.25 101 243 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY available o4 oe we | 249 


° eS 42.70 108 | 255 
| 56 44.64 112 262 
TERM or FAMILY INCOME RIDERS 57 46.76 115 268 


may be added ;- $8 49.06 119 274 
59 | «51.54 123 281 


: 60 54.22 127, | 287 
WAIVER of PREMIUM available age 5712 131 294 

e p62 60.20 134 300 

63 63.48 138 =| = 306 

64 66.97 142 | 313 

65 70.68 146 319 

66 74.64 150 325 

The Columbian National Z 67 78.85 154 331 


Life Insurance Company ? 2 48 83.34 158 337 


Home Office: Boston, Massachusetts 69 88.13 162 j 343 


70 93.23 166 348 
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plug it in anywhere! 


COpy anything. 


-_ 
LETTERS, INVOICES on 
RECEIPTS, CHARTS, BLUE PRINTS & F 
BIDS, PHOTOGRAPHS 


REPORTS, QUOTATIONS, ETC. Y Py 


THE NEW ALL-ELECTRIC GOLDEN 


ApéEco v/; af : 
piat-a-maric A Talox tat 


Instant photocopies of anything written, 
printed, typed, drawn or photographed— 
right in your own office 





So fast... so convenient...so easy! Exclu- 

sive ‘Magic Touch” dial control assures per- 

fect black-on-white copies of anything every 

time. Clear sharp copies from any original up z. 

to 15” wide, any length or color on opaque o1 a 
transparent paper—printed on one or both , 
sides. Made of stainless steel, it is handsome, 

compact, and light weight. Offers hundreds ones & Aaa : JUST TURN THE DIAL 
of time and money saving uses for every busi- | 
ness at a price well within the budget of even 
the smallest firm. adjustments to copy anything 


It automatically makes all 


Have you read this 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. $ 47 


New ous gneseess. | 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
Free — ee a 4 wh | Rush me, without obligation, your new free book on the improved all-electric 
_ se Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat. I understand this book explains office 


Boo k? : al photocopying applications in detail and shows how my business can greatly 
Ti44 \4 benefit by the use of this modern copy-maker. 


For your free book 
tear off and mail this ; 
Air Mail Postage Paid "agi a i 
reply card today. ee 


fn a Eee Tosa AR 





EIS EET Ge OS 








American Photocopy Equipment Co. Individual____________ ——Title 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd. 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 





the all-purpose 
copy-maker 


ApEco 4 | Sir 


Find out how you can save time and money by speed- 
ing production . . . by cutting costly office paper work 

. . by expediting shipping and receiving—plus 
hundreds of other ways of increasing the efficiency 
of your business with Apeco Auto-Stat copying. It's 
all in this new free book. Send for your copy today. 





“ue Have you read this 


a. NEW FREE BOOK? 


16 full color pages to tell 
you how you can use the 
Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat 
in your business. 


+ 





| | \ + ; | \ \ * | | | 
First Class Permit ~ 
No. 26670 
(Sec 49P.L.&R.) 
Chicago 26, Il. 
|BUSINESS REPLY CARD \ 
GET YOUR FREE BOOK 


5¢ postage will be paid by— 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


1920 W. Peterson Ave. \ < 

















Mail this Postage Paid 





Chicago 26, Ill. 


ANNANAN 


Air Mail Reply Card Today! 




















Boxed in? 


Has it happened to you on compensation risks? 
Losses have been high — the carrier cancels. You’re 
boxed in. You need Bituminous. With its receptive 
underwriting viewpoint and with a safety engineer- 
For big premium ing department of proved effectiveness, chances are 


writings, sell safety. 


Write today for new Bituminous can write the coverage, keep the rate 
Bituminous booklet, 


"Safety Is Good Business,” low, make renewals easier. Get set with Bituminous 
and use it to sell 


important risks, and see. Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Lines 
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Footure IS HERE 


U 
7. 
U 
R 
E 
I 
S 
H 
E 
R 
E 


Viewed from any angle, the new San Francisco Home Office building 
of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company and its affiliates, typifies the 
progressive spirit that has marked the company’s almost century-long 
history of outstanding service to producers. 

When completed, the modern split-level aluminum and glass struc- 
ture...equivalent to a 20-story building on a typical downtown site... 
will be the focal point for The Fund’s continuing nationwide efforts 
to further the aims and aspirations of the American Agency System. 





Kus weance Companies 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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AS REAL AS LIFE 


Real-life problems are posed in John Hancock’s 
national magazine advertising. John Hancock 
representatives solve these problems and safe- 
guard the futures of more than 10 million John 
Hancock policy owners. 





Pee” A tan 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


At least, their home 
Is safe and sound 





This man has peace of mind because his family you die. If you live, it can pro 
vide cash or income for your John Hancock 


is secure in the home and community they love. 
leisure years 200 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Moss. 


You want to preserve your fam For a man of 35, carrying a 20 Please mar! me, without obligation, your 

“bard ew booklet, “Whar You Should Know 
a — Before You Buy Life Insurance.” To pre 
without you and your income, $2.50 a week assures this protec nace tue fe I can set aside __ $2 a week 
tion. Your John Hancock repre $5 a week, __$10 a week; —_wharever 


ily's home, no matter what—but year $10,000 mortgage, a 


would the mortgage threaten 
their security? 


sentative will help you work out essary 
a Mortgage Redemption Plan to ame 


To meet this threat, John Hancock cover your home and protect your 
has a low-cost plan that furnishes family. Mail coupon for more Address 





cash to pay off your mortgage if facts about how he can serve you 


}- o Aad 
al thn Hancock 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE co PANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











A John Hancock advertisement in LIFE, LOOK, READER’S DIGEST, U.S. NEWS 
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BACHRACH 


fast growth for brokerage management! 


tools and techniques developed from successful field experi- 
ence. For this reason, I feel that for men interested in and 
qualified for growth in brokerage sales management, today 
Berkshire presents the greatest potential 

for personal growth in the industry! 


The modern general insurance man represents what is un- 
questionably one of the fastest growing and most productive 
distribution outlets in the life insurance business. 


The all-line aspects of his operation, however, leave little 
time for the general insurance man to acquire the broad and 
complex knowledge required of the professional life under- 
writer. Yet, to hold all his clients and meet all their needs, 
the general insurance man must have technical competence 
and knowledge, if not in his own experience, at least at his 
fingertips. 


Our aim is to provide this professional competence through 
brokerage specialists trained and equipped with modern 


22 


ERK SHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. »* AMUTUAL COMPANY °« 1851 
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GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS JUICY 


$100,000, 000, O00 


BONDING 
PIE! 


Contract Bonp OutLook (from Engineering News 
Record’s 82nd Annual Report and Forecast) “ Big as 
1956 was, 1957 new business should top it, tight 
money or no. It forecasts a 7% rise in heavy construc- 
tion contracts.” In other words, there will be more and 
better contract bond business for you to go after than 
ever before. 

You can’t miss getting yourself a generous slice with 
the help of Employers’ Group complete, nationwide 
bonding service. Employers’ branch offices have, at 


rue Employers Group 


OF INSURANCE {| } COMPANIES 


with E.G. bonding service 


your disposal, unsurpassed sales support and experi- 
enced personnel. Employers’ Group multiple line 
facilities also permit you to offer the great service 
advantage that results from having all insurance in 
one company. 

This winning combination has assisted many EG 
agents in obtaining some of the country’s largest and 
best contract bond business. Get busy, now. Contact 
your nearest Employers’ Group branch office 


—or write us here, at the home office. 


Te 


Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASS. 
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take a 
giant step... 


/ om 


e « » into the future with the organization which is expanding to help you 
meet the demands of today’s and tomorrow’s insurance market. 


Our growing national service network with complete multiple line production, 
underwriting and claims facilities will provide every modern aid to help you 


SURVEY your clients’ complete insurance needs 
SELL AND SERVICE quality commercial and personal accounts 
SPEED CLAIMS handling. 


That formula adds up to professional performance — 
your surest guarantee of profitable progress. 


Build on this sound basis with 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Company e American Automobile Insurance Company e Associated Indemnity Corporation 
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Statistics—Life Blood for 1868 and 1957 


VERY good executive and every good agent 


knows that statistics are the life-blood of 


the insurance business. Mediocre men within 
the insurance framework are the only ones who 
either deride the worth of operational statistics 
or complain that “there are too damn many 
figures.” 

To have statistics available is not enough. 
They must be interpreted. Hundreds of workers 
in insurance offices everywhere are capable of 
producing accurate and pertinent statistics. 
They lack the experience that wiil enable them 
to translate the results of their work and place 
them in their proper perspective for practical 
use, 

The insurance business has grown success- 
fully because of the constant encouragement 
given to the formulation of statistics which 
permit more intimate acquaintance with every 
fact and figure germane to underwriting. These 
statistics in turn, can be used to attain greater 
skill in determining costs of operation and so 
enable more scientific methods in providing the 
public with coverages at equitable premiums. 

THE SPECTATOR has since its foundation in 
1868, been an advocate of the use of statistics 
by the insurance institution. It has pioneered 
in the production of statistics which have aided 
effectively in the development of insurance 
practices. 

The first insurance statistical work in Amer- 
ica was published by THE SPECTATOR and re- 
flected national results. Later statistics were 
broadened to enable a knowledge of insurance 
records by states. These national and state 
statistics were heralded by insurance leaders 
They became essential adjuncts to the business 
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of underwriting and in the establishment of 
proper rates. 

As emphasis is placed on the marketing of 
insurance, there has been a growing demand 
for a further breakdown in the area covered 
and a broadening of the statistical base. 

THE SPECTATOR is proud now to announce 
statistics in all branches of insurance by 
county units throughout the United States. 
Never before has this gigantic undertaking, so 
long the hope of underwriters, been accom 
plished so successfully. In a short time these 
statistics will be required in every insurance 
office, large and small. 

Every progressive executive, as well as his 
ambitious deputies and agents, must know as 
accurately as possible how his company has 
progressed, how its operations compare with 
those of all other companies and how the in 
surance business is sharing in comparable 
economies. Actually, his evaluation of statistics 
and what they convey must be at least five-fold: 
first, as regards a particular line in his own 
company; second, as regards all lines in his 
own company; third, as regards a particular 
line written by another company; fourth, as 
regards all lines written by all other compa- 
nies, and fifth, as regards the insurance busi 
ness as it may be affected by or related to the 
cverall economics of the nation and significant 
segments thereof. THE SPECTATOR’S new mar- 
keting book enables these evaluations on a 
county level. 

Modern statistical information is the most 
necessary factor in the whole insurance busi- 
ness today. Policies are important, and, of 

Continued on page 91 
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spectator’s daily reports 


selected news items from industry and business of importance 





Capitol Headlines by Ray Stroupe 


Farm property remains extremely vulnerable to fire. Farmers 
lost about $145 million because of fires in 1956, the U. S. Agri- 
culture Dept. reports. This amount was $3 million less than in 
1955. Faulty flues and heaters and defective electrical wiring 
bring on many of the blazes. 


Support for H. R. 7034 is voiced by the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans and the American Hospital Assn. This is the Holi- 
field bill to set up health insurance for federal civilian employees. 
It would, say the three organizations, afford the worker better 
coverage at less direct cost than he pays now. 


Sixteen states, since 1957 began, have raised their maximum 
weekly allowances to temporarily disabled workmen. Amounts 
added are between $2 and $15 a week, advises U. S. Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell. Most of the 16 states also have revised their pro- 
visions for total disability and for death. 


Insurance companies draw praise from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. The com- 
mittee acknowledges their value in promoting the hiring of 
handicapped persons. It lauds the National Assn. of Mutual 
Casualty Companies for debunking the belief that the handi- 
capped are responsible for higher compensation insurance rates. 


Even a little inflation is too much, reasons C. Canby Balderston, 
vice chairman, Federal Reserve Board. As little as 2 pct. a year 
would double the price level every 35 years, he told the Health 
Insurance Assn. He emphasizes that inflation disrupts economic 
stability and orderly growth. 


Roy F. Cooke, of Athol, Mass., now heads Federal Housing 
Administration property improvement loan insurance activities. 
Mr. Cooke is a former insurance broker, banker, and realtor. His 
new job is as assistant commissioner for Title I matters. 


Permanent plan insurance now makes up nearly 40 pet. of all 
World War II GI life insurance policies in force. A recent Vet- 
erans Administration check discloses more than 2.1 million of 
the 5.4 million current policies are of permanent type. Twenty- 
pay-life policies are held by 963,000 veterans. 


Rules for using funds in a profit-sharing trust to buy life 
insurance are amplified by Internal Revenue Service. Revenue 
Ruling 57-213 says earnings, capital gains, and forfeitures are 
not counted in determining the funds that can be spent. 


April 15—Dissolution of a Cam- 
den, N. J. group that was con- 
victed of defrauding 23 insurance 
companies of $40,000 between 
June, 1955, and February, 1956, 
has been announced by the Claims 
Bureau of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. 

N. Morgan Woods, manager of 
the bureau, said investigation of 
the fraud ring began in March, 
1956. Facts uncovered by bureau 
personnel in cooperation with 
Captain Philip Large, of the office 
of Camden County Prosecutor 
Mitchell H. Cohen, were presented 
to a Camden County grand jury, 
which indicted 35 persons in con- 
nection with the case. A total of 
43 indictments were returned: 34 
for obtaining money under false 
pretenses and eight for attempt to 
obtain money under false _ pre- 
tenses. One indictment returned 
for conspiracy had 54 counts. 

Mr. Woods said that of the 32 
people involved in the fraudulent 
actions with the two leaders, one 
owned a towing service, one was 
an automobile damage appraiser, 
four were insurance adjusters and 
the remaining 26 were assureds, 
claimants, or persons who par- 
ticipated in the fraudulent claims 
in some manner. Of the defend- 
ants, 32 were sentenced by Judge 
Palese on March 28 and the re- 
maining two on March 29. Heavi- 
est sentences were given to the 
two leaders who, on pleas of non- 
vult to 43 indictments, received 
sentences of from six to nine 
years in the state penitentiary 
and fines of $900. 


April 16—Twenty-two major ad- 
dresses in 31 days, a travel 
schedule averaging 500 miles a 
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for insurance men 





day, and a real Japanese tea 
party in Honolulu were taken in 
stride by Dr. S. S. Huebner on a 
15,000-mile lecture tour which 
ended this month. He set out on 
the trip the day he was 75 years 
old. 

Dr. Huebner’s latest journey 
included a week in Hawaii. Other 
places he visited included: Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Denver, Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Oak- 
land, and Seattle. His audiences 
frequently included such persons 
as insurance commissioners, pub- 
lic school authorities, local gov- 
ernment officials, and college and 
university representatives. 


New Crime Policy 
April 19—The blanket crime pol- 
icy, a new package contract 
with a single limit of insurance 
applying to all its coverages, has 
been filed, where filing is neces- 
sary, by National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters and Surety 
Association of America on behalf 
of their respective member and 
subscriber companies. In those 
states where approval of super- 
visory authorities is required, it 
has been filed for approval. 

The proposed effective date of 
the new policy is May 29. 

New policy affords these five 
coverages: employee dishonesty, 
loss inside the premises, loss out- 
side the premises, money orders 
and counterfeit paper currency, 
and depositors’ forgery. None of 
these may be eliminated. 

While form A of the comprehen- 
sive dishonesty, disappearance 
and destruction policy provides 
optional coverages, permitting the 
insured to select the amounts of 
insurance desired, the blanket 
crime policy must be sold as a 
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by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


ETERMINATION on the part 
D of the companies writing 
accident and health policies— 
three-fourths of which are life 
insurance companies—was mani- 
fested clearly at the Washington 
meeting of the Health Insurance 
Association of America. Attend- 
ance was unexpectedly large. Ef- 
forts to forestall government 
encroachment are to be stepped 
up and thoroughly organized. 
Accident and health coverage is 
being expanded and improved 
rapidly. Benefit payments in 
1957 will be close to two and one 
half billion dollars, it was esti- 
mated. 

Ever since World War II var- 
ious plans for government health 
and accident insurance have been 
pushed. They will continue to be 


pushed despite administration 
efforts to check government 
competition in activities that pri- 
vate enterprise is in a position to 
handle. Marion Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, takes this position: 
“The federal government should 
remain a helpful partner by sup- 
porting research, by strengthen- 
ing public health service, and by 
encouraging private initiative 
and enterprise. In these ways,” 
he declares, “we work together 
toward the ultimate goal which 
is better medical care for more 
Americans.” 

The insurance companies have 
the new Health Insurance Insti- 
tute to help in acquainting the 
public with the reasons for 
keeping insurance out of politics. 





package with a single amount of 
insurance applying to the policy 
in its entirety. 

The new policy is designed for 
those who prefer to buy insurance 
coverages in a_ single amount 
rather than to select varying 
amounts, as under other contracts. 
As its name indicates, it is a 
blanket policy and covers all em- 
ployees, locations and messengers 
of an insured. 


April 24—More than 20,000 em- 

ployer-employee groups now 
have insured pension plans, cov- 
ering nearly 4,500,000 persons, the 
Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. 

Number of plans in force at 
the start of this year, according 
to a survey by the Institute, was 
a record 20,780, up 1,800 from a 
year ago and an 8&5 per cent in- 

Continued on page 28 
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Insurance Building Facts 


Hartford, Connecticut. Connecti- 

cut General has consolidated all 
home office operations in new 
headquarters building five miles 
outside downtown Hartford. 
Formal dedication is planned for 
fall of 1957. 


Ridgway, Pennsylvania. Open 

house in May marked opening 
of new two-story branch office of 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Casualty. Structure is 
of brick and limestone. 


Miami, Florida. Dedication cere- 
monies on May 17 marked 
formal opening of new home of- 
fices of American Bankers and 
American Bankers Life. 


Lansing, Michigan. Present home 

office building of Michigan Mil- 
lers has been sold to the Daven- 
port Institute, business school op- 
erators. Insurance company is 
erecting new home office build- 
ing between Lansing and East 
Lansing. 


Shaker Heights, Ohio. Construc- 

tion has started on one-story 
colonial office building for All- 
state regional offices, presently lo- 
cated in Cleveland. Plans call for 
complete air conditioning and off- 
street parking lot with completion 
scheduled before the end of the 
vear. 


Chicago, Illinois. Federal Life of- 

ficially dedicated new home of- 
fice building on April 24. Struc- 
ture, of reinforced concrete with 
Lannon stone exterior walls, is 
situated on 5%-acre tract. Archi- 
tects: Childs and Smith. 
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Phoenix, Arizona. Fountain 
of six patterned streams of 
water with multi-colored 
lights operates each night 
before the new, windowless 
home office building of 
National Life & Casualty. 
Full cycle of light and 
water changes takes 2!/2 
minutes. 


St. Louis, Missouri. Forma! open- 
ing of Holland-America service 

office was celebrated May 10 in 

the Brentwood Bank Building. 


Denver, Colorado. Red Rocks dis- 
trict agency of Prudential has 
moved to new expanded quarters. 
Structure is of concrete block and 
faced red brick and contains 6,253 
square feet of office space. 


San Bernardino, California. Pru- 

dential district agency has 
moved into new quarters. Build- 
ing, constituting 4,000 square feet 
of office space, is faced with brick 
and stucco, with walnut veneer 
used widely in the interior. 


Marysville, California. Pruden- 

tial’s Sierra district is occupy- 
ing new quarters. Constructed in 
modern contemporary style, new 
building is faced in red Roman 
brick and has 3,000 square feet of 
office space. 


Los Angeles, California. Bankers 
Life has leased 4,400 square 
feet of the top floor in the new 
south wing of the Insurance Cen- 
ter Building for their life agency 
and group department. Center is 
scheduled for completion July 1. 
Architect: Cejay Parsons. Con- 
tractor: Jack MacDonald. 


Winnipeg, Canada. Great-West 

Life Assurance has begun 
construction of five-story head 
office building. Limestone, granite 
and glass structure will contain 
220,000 square feet of space. Com- 
pletion: Spring 1959. Architects: 
Marani and Morris, Toronto; 
Moody and Moore, Winnipeg, asso- 
ciates. General contractor: G. A. 
Baert Construction Co. 
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crease since 1950. 

Persons covered by these in- 
sured plans were also at a new 
high level on January 1, totaling 
4,460,000. This was an increase 
of 310,000 in the year, nearly 
two-thirds more than in 1950 and 
six and one-half times the 1940 
figure. 

Total 
ployers and 
insured pension plans totaled 
$1,445,000,000 in 1956. Of this 
amount approximately 80 per cent 
was paid by employers and 20 per 
cent by employees. 


premiums paid by em- 
employees for the 


Total funds accumulated in the 
life company reserves at the start 
of this year as guarantees for 
pension payments were $12,275.- 
000,000. The reserve total is up 
$1,200,000,000 from the year be- 


fore. 


Bank Check Plan Grows 
April 26 — The pre - authorized 
check plan for monthly pay- 
ment of life premiums has been 
adopted by more than 30 com- 
panies in the past six months. To- 
day more than 70 life companies 
are offering the plan in coopera- 
tion with well over 7,000 banks 
or branch banks. 

This is shown in a report re- 
leased by the Joint Committee on 
Pre - Authorized Checks, for the 
American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association and the Life 
Office Management Association. 

While only 41 life companies 
were reported ‘offering the plan 
last August, today more than 70 
are using it and some 35 more 
are currently considering its 
adoption, the report states. These 
represent more than half of the 
companies surveyed. 

The report stated that last Au- 
gust more than 5,000 banks and 
nearly 2,000 branches were offer- 
ing this service to their deposi- 
tors by accepting pre-authorized 
checks deposited by 25 of the com- 
panies then using the plan. 
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Some life companies have also 
recently made the pre-authorized 
check plan available to their ac- 
cident and sickness policyholders. 


April 29—National Association of 

Life Underwriters has alread) 
processed 14,945 applications for 
National Quality Awards this 
This is an increase of 1,- 
168.5 per cent over the 1,279 figure 
for 1945, the first year the cita- 
tions were issued by NALU and 
the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

NALU tabulation shows that 
13-year qualifiers will number ap- 
proximately 380, that ten-year 
qualifiers will number about 796 
and that there will be about 3,500 
first-time qualifiers. 


year. 


Non-Owners Auto Plan 
April 30—New York State resi- 
dents who do not own auto- 
mobiles will now be able to buy a 
low-cost insurance policy that will 
pay them for damages they are 
entitled to recover for bodily in 
juries to themselves or members 
of their families caused by unin 
sured automobiles. Heretofore, 
car owners in the state have been 
able to obtain such _ protection 
which is afforded by endorsement 
to their automobile liability pol- 
icies. 

Superintendent of Insurance 
Leffert Holz, who has advocated 
the desirability of this form of 
protection for the public, has ap 
proved the new policy, which was 
filed with the State Insurance De 
partment by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau. 

To those buying the new pro- 
tection the policy will pay for 
damages they are entitled to re- 
cover if they or members of thei 
families sustain bodily injuries in 
accidents caused by “hit-and-run” 
automobiles, stolen cars, automo 
biles operated without permission. 
out-of-state uninsured cars, and 
motor vehicles operated illegally 
without insurance; these are situ- 
ations which are not covered un- 
der the Motor Vehicle Financial 
Security Act. 

May 8—At the first annual meet- 
ing of the Nuclear Energy 


Liability Insurance Association, 
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the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, St. Paul Fire and Ma- 
rine, and United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty, were re-elected to 
the Governing Committee for 
three years. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager, Richard C. Wagner, assis- 
tant general manager and secre- 
tary, and James B. Donovan, gen- 
eral counsel, were re-elected to 
their NELIA posts. 

Mr. Dorsett pointed out that the 
Association has received applica- 
tions for insurance from 19 com- 
panies, and seven binders have 
been issued. 

“The NELIA policy on each risk 
will be issued in the names of the 
companies licensed in the state in 
which the risk is located. The pol- 
icy will be for an indefinite term 
but the initial premium will be 
computed for the period from the 
effective date to December 31 of 
the year effective. Subsequent pre- 
miums will cover a complete year 
ending December 31,” Mr. Dorsett 
said. 

a 


Growth of Hospital, Surgical, and Regular 
Medical Expense Coverage 





REGULAR 
MEDICAL 











More than $3 billion—a rate of nearly 
$10 million per day—of the nation's health 
care bill will be paid in 1957 through volun- 
tary health insurance programs, according 
to the Health Insurance Council, based on 
the results of its annual survey of health 
insurance coverage in the United States for 
1956. 

The Council estimates that as of May I, 
1957, some 118 million persons were pro- 
tected for hospital expenses through volun- 
tary health insurance programs, 103 million 
were covered for surgical expenses, 67 
million had policies covering regular medi- 
cal expenses, and 10 million were insured 
against major medical expenses. 


May 10—Overcharges running in 

to millions of dollars disclosed 
by a Congressional subcommittee 
headed by Senator Mike Monroney 
are just symptoms of the evils in- 
volved in lending and insurance 
tie-in operations, according to 
\arl A. Lamb, a director of the 
National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, in a statement 
before a subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

“In many instances,” Lamb said, 
“we find that lending institutions 
are by either direct or indirect 
methods coercing borrowers to 
place their insurance with an 
agency controlled by or allied with 
the lending institution.” Lamb 
stated to the Commissioners pres- 
ent that the only sure remedy for 
evils and abuses such as coercion, 
misclassification and over-charges 
was the complete separation of 
lending and insurance. 


May 10—A privately built oper- 

ating nuclear reactor con- 
structed in the United States 
exclusively to provide electricity 
has been insured by the Mutual 
3oiler and Machinery Insurance 
Company under its standard pol- 
icy, which excludes damage or 
loss resulting from atomic radia- 
tion. 

Such losses are covered by the 
Mutual Atomic Energy Reinsur- 
ance Pool in which Mutual Boiler 
is a participant. This 2000 kw re- 
actor, already providing electric- 
ity to Army Engineer headquar- 
ters at Ft. Belvoir, Virginia, is a 
forerunner of military generating 
stations for remote areas. 

The reactor was built by Alco 
Products, Inc., of Schenectady. It 
is a pressurized water reactor 
using enriched uranium and, ac- 
cording to the Army, it could op- 
erate on a single fuel charge for 
18 months. 


Drinking, Driving, Death 
May 14—While both are a menace 


to the highways, the social 
drinker is apparently a _ bigger 
safety threat than the habitual 
drunk. This is the consensus of 
opinions of state traffic safety of 
ficials from 46 states and the 
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District of Columbia in a report, 
“The Drinking Driver,’ released 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 

Thomas’ N. Boate, Manager of 
the Association’s Accident Pre- 
vention Department, pointed out 


that a “drunk” driver often can- 
not even drive and when he does, 
drivers and pedestrians alike are 
quick to notice that he is weaving 
slowly down the road and “they 
avoid him like poison.” On the 
other hand, the driver who has 
had just enough alcohol in his 
system to release his inhibitions 
“acquires a ‘superman complex’ at 
just the time when his physical 





Company News Corner 


Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies has announced that 
American, Employers, Liability 
Assurance, Ltd., Fidelity and 
Casualty of New York, Home 
Indemnity, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing and New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty have been elected to its 
executive committee. 


Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has announced 
as new members Cal-Farm Life, 
National Standard Life of Flor- 
ida, and La Survivance Mutual 
Life of Quebec, Canada. New 
associate member is Group So- 
leil-Aigle of Paris, France. 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany’s winter-driving safety 
film, “Don’t Skid Yourself,” has 
won an award from “Scholastic 
Teacher,” national high school 
teachers’ publication. Film was 
cited for its contribution to 
safety education, and for its 
value in developing proper driv- 
ing attitudes among high school 
students. 


Allstate’s “Home and Highway,” 
a magazine distributed to pol- 
icyholders, has been awarded a 
certificate of excellence by the 
Society of Typographic Arts for 
design and layout. Awards were 
made at the 30th annual exhibi- 
tion of printing design at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


Equity General, a member of the 
American Equity Group, has 
been authorized to do business 
in Delaware for fire, casualty 
and allied lines; in Massachu- 
setts for fire and marine, and 


in Nevada for fire, marine and 
casualty. Another member of 
the Group, Reliable Insurance, 
has also been authorized for 
fire, casualty and allied lines in 
Delaware. 


General American Life has been 
licensed for life and disability 
lines in the State of Oregon. 


Indianapolis Life has been author- 
ized to operate in Colorado, 
bringing to 14 the states in 
which the company operates. 


Manhattan Life has been admitted 
to Louisiana, Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas. In addition to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Territory 
of Alaska, company is now li- 
censed in 25 states. 


North American Life has been 
licensed to operate in Oregon 
and Nevada. 


Maine Fidelity Life has been li- 
censed in Georgia and Massa- 
chusetts, bringing its total of 
states entered to 26. 


North Central Life, St. Paul, 
Minn., has been licensed to 
write life and accident and 
health insurance in New Mexico 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 


Penn Mutual Indemnity has been 
dissolved by order of the Court 
of Dauphin County, Pa. Poli- 
cies have been cancelled as of 
May 9, 1957, and all proofs of 
claim must be filed with the 
Liquidation Division of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment not later than November 
15, 1957. 


and mental qualifications for driv- 
ing have been seriously impaired.” 

The report revealed the shock- 
ing fact that drinking drivers 
were known to be involved in 
130,143 accidents of all types re- 
ported during 1955 in 44 states 
and the District of Columbia. The 
enormity of the problem was em- 
phasized when it was clearly in- 
dicated that the police in many 
states fail to record on report 
forms in a high percentage of 
cases the fact that the driver was 
drinking. According to the survey, 
a minimum of 5,158 fatal traffic 
accidents during 1955 involving 
one or more drinking drivers oc- 
curred in 45 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Fidelity Bonds—Regular Line 


May 17—The rightful status of 

fidelity business will be 
achieved when “we see acceptance 
by industry of the theory that an 
adequate amount of honesty in- 
surance is a normal and necessary 
part of every employer’s insur- 
ance program. When we achieve 
that status, we will have eradi- 
cated the philosophy that honesty 
insurance is a_ so-called luxury 
line which a business man buys 
only, if after purchasing all the 
insurance he deems really neces- 
sary, he still has some money left 
in his insurance budget.” 

Richard W. Kammann, assistant 
secretary, Travelers Indemnity 
Co., made this statement on the 
development of fidelity bonds at 
the recent meeting of the New 
York City bond underwriters. 

The fidelity business had its 
origin during the end of the 19th 
century, with a handful of indi- 
vidual bonds on forms “which we 
would now consider horribly nar- 
row and hopelessly entangled in 
warranties and conditions,” said 
Mr. Kammann. Out of this has 
grown an industry producing pre- 
miums of about $75 million an- 
nually. 

“This volume is made up largely 
of very broad blanket contracts 
which the originators of our busi- 
ness would have looked upon with 
great terror, fear and apprehen- 
sion,” he added. “The blanket 
crime policy is the latest and the 
most impressive of a long record 
of accomplishments.” 

Continued on page 85 
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Canada —1956 


by Lillian Millar 


OR fire, automobile and casu- 
. insurance companies oper- 
ating in Canada, 1956 was a tough 
year. Loss ratios climbed sharply 
as the number and size of claims 
rose. Premiums earned by Domin- 
ion registered companies increased 
by 19.8 per cent to a new high of 
$597 million. But losses incurred 
jumped by 38.3 per cent, bringing 
the total to $404 million. 

Heavy losses caused a total un- 
derwriting deficit of $28.8 million. 
Canadian companies suffered an 
underwriting loss of $3.5 million; 
3ritish companies, $11.4 million, 
and foreign companies — largely 
U. S. companies—$13.9 million. 

Experience in automobile cover- 
age—the largest single line—was 
the worst in years. While pre- 
miums earned during 1956 in- 
creased by 20.9 per cent, losses in- 
curred jumped by 47.3 per cent. 
Premiums earned totalled $208.7 
million, losses incurred $146.1 mil- 
lion, with loss ratio of 70.02 per 
cent. 

At existing commission and ex- 
pense ratios, it is doubtful if a com- 
pany can make a profit if the loss 
ratio exceeds 60 to 61 per cent. It 
would appear, therefore, that 1957 
automobile insurance rates should 
have been increased by at least 15 
per cent. As the actual increase 
was only about half this rate, pros- 
pects for better experience in 1957 
seem remote. 

In fire insurance the trend to- 
ward higher loss ratios continued 
with a loss ratio to premiums earn- 
ed of 63.58 per cent, compared with 
54.50 in 1955. In the first quarter 
of 1957, fire losses were higher than 
in the same period of 1956, while 
the average premium rate was 
lower. 

Combined accident and sickness 
insurance — largely comprised of 
group policies—also suffered an un- 
derwriting loss in 1956 with claims 
incurred mounting to 77.59 per cent 
of premiums earned. Premiums 
earned increased by 21.2 per cent 
to a new high of $114.9 million but 
losses incurred rose by 26.0 per 
cent to $89.1 million. 
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Automobile. Pes 4 


ire 
Combined Acc. & 
Sickness 
Personal property 
Public liability. . 
Peronal accident. 
Sickness 
Inland trans. . 
Employers’ liab... . 


Guarantee-surety . 


Aircraft 
Guarantee-fidelity . 
Boiler... 

Plate glass 

Real property. . 
Machinery . 
Credit 

Windstorm 
Livestock . . 
Weather... 
Forgery... : 
Earthquake.... 
Explosion . 

Water damage... 
Sprinkler leakage . 


Total 


and Casualty Insurance in Canada 


Dominion Registered Companies 
All figures are in thousands of dollars 


Premiums 


Earned 


208 ,686 
160,202 


114,876 
27,661 
18,886 
10,760 

9,142 
7,547 
5,804 
5,467 
5,456 
4,812 
4,073 
3,790 
3,775 
1,948 
1,415 
1,393 
531 
230 
226 
110 
69 

65 

46 

15 

9 


596 ,994 


1956 


Losses 
Incurred* 


146,118 
101 ,862 


89,138 
19,960 
10,295 
5,099 
3,648 
5,445 
2,702 
2,872 
5,026 
1,795 
4,847 
1,637 
488 


1,266 
972 
365 

45 
178 
149 

26 

26 


15 


403,975 


* Excludes adjustment expenses. 


% 
70.02 
63.58 


77.59 
72.16 
54.50 
47.39 
39.90 
72,14 
46,55 
52.45 
92.12 
37.30 
118.98 
43.19 
12.92 
64.91 
68.72 
26.19 
8.53 
77.24 
65.80 
23.68 
37.45 
0.23 
0.39 
100.65 
0.55 


67.67 


Premiums 


Earned 


172,646 
142,733 


94,808 
21,661 
14,820 
8,362 
8,983 
4,873 
4,347 
4,927 
4,343 
3,489 
1,825 
2,669 
1,769 
701 
1,738 
470 
244 

76 

22 

72 

35 

15 

17 

2 


498 ,283 


1955 


Losses 
Incurred* 


99,230 
77,787 


70,726 
10,914 
7,590 
3,594 
3,706 
2,460 
1,698 
2,171 
2,026 
330 
2,648 
1,209 
1,394 
929 
403 
2,965 
176 
109 
43 

11 

17 

9 


2 
3 


292,152 


% 
57.48 
54.50 


74.60 
50.38 
51.21 
42.97 
41.26 
50.48 
39.06 
44.07 
46.65 
9.45 
145.07 
45.31 
52.91 
52.55 
57.48 
170.54 


Canadian Life Insurance Companies Operating in U. S. A. 


Total Operations 
All figures in thousands of dollars 


Pre- 
mium 
Income* 


Canada 
1956 
1955 
Confederation 
1956 


1955 
Crown 
1956 
1955 
Dominion 
1956 
1955 
Great-West 
1956 
1955 
Imperial 


62,475 
56,561 


45 ,348 
42,113 


39,371 
35,906 


17,794 
16,323 


67,759 
65,393 


1956 24,600 


1955 
Manufacturers 


23,021 


1956 92,624 


1955 
National 


89,172 


1956 5,176 


1955 

North American 
1956 
1955 


30, 887 
28 ,359 


4,571 
4,131 


193,799 


194,540 


New 
Insur- 
ance 


357,546 
271,607 


233 ,722 
195,313 


238 , 486 
220,706 


82 ,843 
67,803 


398,110 
304,710 


108 ,262 
87 ,330 


349,531 
273,478 


43 ,966 
35,350 


173 ,848 
126,102 


33 ,096 
27,663 


853,940 
758 ,925 


Insur- 
ance 
in Force 


2,366 ,924 
2,081 ,430 


1,765,344 
1,551,435 


1,415,680 
1,260,922 


624 ,622 
566 ,685 


2,708,891 
2,381 ,089 


856,113 
771,994 


2,346,472 
1,916,007 


215,148 
185, 338 


1,026 ,663 
893 ,407 


206,134 
184,522 


7,015,295 
6,444,599 


Operations Outside Canadat 
Insurance in Force 


Pre- 
mium 
Income* 


23 ,846 
21,474 


20,096 
18,732 


20,195 
19,048 


5,518 
4,838 


32,460 
32,789 


5,931 
5,537 


61,758 
60,993 


821 
877 


7,001 
5,331 


538 
521 


120,828 
127,276 


New 
Insur- 
ance 


125,472 
102,358 


77,463 
84 ,237 


113,180 
104,134 


24 ,333 
20,071 


218 ,993 
159,435 


20,807 
18,970 


213,617 
181,240 


6,274 
5,654 


48 ,379 
32,376 


3,042 
3,088 


412,121 
441,843 


Amount 


702,700 
628,720 


502 ,932 
468 ,460 


592,428 
527,551 


154 ,458 
138,059 


1,210,081 
1,005,945 


159,264 
145,659 


1,325,679 
1,077,570 


26,272 
21,897 


192,994 
153,104 


23,421 
21,590 


3,788,271 
3,660,287 


J Com- 
pany’s 
Total 

Bus. 


29.6 
30.2 


28.5 
30.2 


41.8 
41.8 


24.6 
24.4 
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° Includes annuities. + About 66% of foreign business of all Canadian Companies is in 
. A. 
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The Spectators Selection of Best Annual Reports 


Fire Association, New York Life 


First Place: Fire and Casualty Booklets 


First place: Life and Health Booklets 


The Winners 


Fire and casualty reports: 


BOOKLET CLASSIFICATION 
|. Fire Association of Philadelphia. 
2. National Union Insurance Companies, Pittsburgh. 
3. Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia. 
Outstanding booklets (alphabetical order) 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Federal Insurance Co., New York. 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., San Francisco. 
Glens Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


PAMPHLETS 
|. Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Outstanding pamphlets (alphabetical order) 
American Mercury Insurance Co., Washington, D. C. 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, San Francisco. 

LEAFLETS 
|. Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Outstanding leaflets {alphabetical order) 


Atlantic Companies, New York. 
Excelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Life and health reports: 

BOOKLET CLASSIFICATION 
|. New York Life Insurance Co., New York 
2. New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston 
3. State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Outstanding Booklets (alphabetical order) 

General American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal 


PAMPHLETS 

|. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 

Outstanding pamphlets (alphabetical order) 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Standard Insurance Co., Portland, Ore. 

LEAFLETS 
|. Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 
Outstanding leaflets (alphabetical order) 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia. 


REINSURANCE WINNER 


The report of General Reinsurance Corp., New York, scores the 
highest in its class for the second year in a row. It is clearly the 
bast in the manner of presentation and the amount of information 
given, although including per-share data and comparisons for 
more than two years would have made it even better. 
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Win Top Honors 


HREE successive years of 
judging and rating annual reports 
of insurance companies for THE 
SPECTATOR lead to one conclusion: 

Too many insurance companies 
get out annual reports for their 
policyholders and/or agents, not 
for investors or financial analysts. 

This is not to say that policy- 
holders and agents aren’t mighty 
important people, and ought to be 
treated with a good deal of re- 
spect. But stockholders and the 
people who counsel them are 
pretty important too, and deserve 
more than the brief nod they 
often get. This is not out of char- 
ity, but of plain self-interest. 

The fact is that most financial 
analysts pay very little attention 
to the annual reports of most in- 
surance companies. 


Casual Once-Over 

They tell me they give most a 
casual once-over and, knowing 
from experience that reading them 
will in most cases not be enlight- 
ening, toss them aside. They 
either wait for the comprehensive 
studies and reports prepared by 
the big investment houses or go 
themselves to reports filed with 
state insurance commissions. 

The latter take a good deal of 
working over with slide rules and 
electronic brains, but the facts 
are there. And by studying them 
the analyst can find out what he 
wants to know about the company 
and how it’s faring. 

The point here is that insurance 
companies do report the facts and 
figures the financial community 
wants and needs. But in too many 
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cases they just don’t put them into 
their annual reports. 

Here are some of the ways ana- 
lysts say insurance company an- 
nual reports could be made more 
meaningful, without detracting 
from them as promotional] litera- 
ture for policyholders and agents. 

Analysts don’t object so much 
to fancy artwork, pretty pictures, 
portraits of officers and directors, 
and a heavy dose of charts show- 
ing ever-increasing assets and 
insurance in force. Keep them if 
you must, they say, but please do 
these things too: 

1. Give balance-sheet and op- 
erating-statement and other finan- 
cial data for subsidiaries or lines 
of insurance written, and also for 
the parent company. Consolidated 
figures are what really count. 
They are what dividends are paid 
on. 

2. Report balance-sheet and op- 
erating-statement figures, not just 
for one year, or even two, but five 
or ten. This is the only way the 
analyst (and policyholder too, in- 
cidentally) can get a true picture 
of how the company is making 
out. 

Insurance people — especially 
those in the fire and casualty end 
of the business—are fond of say- 
ing that one or two years’ results 
aren’t very important over the 
long run. But they often fail to 
give enough data on past years’ 
performance so the reader of the 
annual report can come to this 
conclusion himself. 

3. Don’t confuse the less sophis- 
ticated reader (you certainly don’t 
confuse the professional) by valu- 
ing common stocks in the portfolio 
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at market prices (if stocks are up 
and bonds at par or amortized 
values (if bonds are down). 

This may have the effect of 
raising the total asset figure, but 
also lowers your standing in the 
financial community. 

Some insurance companies ygild 
the lily by pointing with pride to 
appreciation in their portfolios, 
when the appreciation would 
shrink considerably if market 
value of bonds therein were used. 

4. Adjust earnings figures to 
include equity in unearned pre- 
mium reserve. This gives a truer 
picture of earnings. 

5. Separate investment and un- 
derwriting earnings. 

6. Report loss and expense 
ratios, and combined loss and ex- 
pense ratios, for individual lines 
of insurance written and for the 
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parent 
whole. 

7. Translate financial data into 
per-share terms. This is the com- 
mon every-day language of the 
investor. This is how he relates 
earnings, dividends and other in- 
formation to the price of the stock 
and of other insurance stocks in 
the market place. 

8. Put the highlights of the 
year’s operations in a table right 


company or group as a 


Continued on page 34 
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The Spectator's Selection of Best Annual Reports 


FIR EMAN'’S FUND 


Double Art Winner: Fireman's Fund, Best Cover 
and Best Overall Appearance among Fire and 


Casualty Reports. 


up in the front of the report for 
all to see. 

All this is not to say, of course, 
that anual reports should be noth- 
ing more than lists of statistics 
and ratios, facts and figures served 
up dry as dust for the instruction 
of the financial community. 

It is not to say that annual re- 
ports should not be imaginative, 
attractive to the eye and written 
in five-cent English so the agent, 
policyholder and even the amateur 
investor can make sense out of 
them. Even the amateur investor 
must be talked to in a lighter 
tongue than the professional. 

It’s only because the financial 
analyst is so much neglected that 
so much stress is being placed 
upon him here. 

It might even be an idea for 
insurance companies to prepare 
two reports—one for the policy- 
holder and agent, the other for the 
financial community. 

Short of this, insurance com- 
pany reports ought to keep its 
various readers in mind and throw 
in something for all of them. 

Here are the fire and casualty 
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companies, in the booklet class, 
that have done the best jobs: 

1. Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia. 

The annual report of Fire As- 
sociation scores the highest num- 
ber of points in its class for the 
third year in a row, although its 
lead over the two runners-up is 
narrow. 

It has a good highlight page 
ahead of the president’s message. 
It tells the story at a glance by 
giving the chief financial facts 
for 1956 and 1955, with compari- 
sons between them. 

Loss and expense ratios, and 
combined ratios, also are included 
for two years. Underwriting re- 
sults and investment income, 
taxes, and net income, plus an 
adjustment for equity in unearned 
premium reserve, are given in per- 
share figures. 

The president’s report is a clear, 
frank report to the stockholders. 
There’s a good five-year summary 
of operations on a consolidated 
basis. 

2. National 
Companies. 


Union Insurance 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


NAURANCE COMPANY 


of Minneapolis 


Art Winner: Northwestern National Life, Best 
Cover among Life and Health Reports 


Here’s another report that’s 
easy to read and _ understand. 
Especially helpful are tables of 
loss and expense ratios, and com- 
bined ratios, for each line written. 


Message to the Point 


The president’s message sum- 
marizes the year’s operations 
briefly and to the point, using the 
per-share language of the stock 
market. 

Bonds in the portfolio are ear- 
ried at amortized value, but a 
footnote points out that if they 
had been valued at the market 
total assets would have been lower. 

3. Insurance Company of North 
America. 

North America comes up with 
its usual highly professional mag- 
azine -in- miniature, with some- 
thing for nearly everybody, in- 
cluding the art lover. 

It’s both pleasant and informa- 
tive to look at and read, although 
it takes a lot of looking at and 
reading. 

There’s a good eight-year re- 
view of consolidated financial 
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1956 ANNUAL REPORT 


TO POLICYHOLDERS 


OLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


© New YOMx 


Art Winner: Metropolitan Life, Best Overall Appearance among Life and Health 


Reports 


data, including (and here’s a rar- 
ity) the market price of the stock. 

Unlike many other reports, 
North America’s bond portfolio is 
stated at the market, not at par 
or amortized value, either of 
which would have made the port- 
folio look a lot better. 

Among the pamphlet reports of 
fire and casualty companies that 
of Kansas City Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co. scores the highest. 

A five-year table of highlights 
right up front summarizes the 
year’s results, in per-share terms. 

Loss and expense ratios, invest- 
ment and underwriting results, 
and equity in unearned premium 
reserve are averaged out for the 
past five years. This helps put 
one year’s operations into per- 
spective. 

The report of the Hardware 
Mutuals takes top honors in the 
leaflet proving that an 
annual report doesn’t have to be 
big to be good. 

Here are the life reports that 
score the highest in the booklet 
classification : 

1. New York Life Insurance Co. 

The top-ranking report is intel- 
ligently prepared and attractively 
presented. It has a good deal of 
promotional material, which is 
common among reports of mutual 
companies, but it is also an in- 
formative financial review. A two- 
year summary of operations is a 
highlight. 

2. New England Mutual Life. 

New England Mutual’s report is 


class, 
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runner-up in its class for the 
second year in a row. 

A four-page center spread with 
balance-sheet and operating-state- 
ment items for two years helps 


it score high. There’s a good high- 
light page at the front. 

3. State Mutual Life Assurance. 

State Mutual illustrates the 
point that an annual report 
doesn’t have to be long and wordy. 
This one manages to tell its story 
with a minimum of words and 
charts. 

Among the pamphlet 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York scores the highest, as it did 
last year, too. 


reports 


ts operating statement showing 
where the money came from and 
where it went is unusually good 
for a life company, especially a 
mutual. It would have scored even 
higher if data for more than one 
year had been reported. 

The report of Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. ranks the high- 
est in the leaflet class. 

It’s small, but the facts and fig- 
ures in it are more complete and 
better presented than those in 
many a larger report. 





Bank of Philadelphia; 


veports; and 


of fire and casualty reports. 





THE JUDGING—AND JUDGES 


For ihe third year, we have been able to enlist the aid of A. JOSEPH 
NEWMAN as final judge for THE SPECTATOR'S annual study of annual 
reports. As a financial analyst and writer for "The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin," Mr. Newman has paid a great deal of attention to financial 
reports of all kinds and brings his experience to bear in making the final 
selections for this SPECTATOR study. 

Advising and aiding Mr. Newman this year were: 

F. W. ELLIOTT FARR, financial analyst for Girard Trust Corn Exchange 


HOWARD SHAW, director of public relations for the American College of 


Life Underwriters, who made a preliminary grading of life company 


EDWARD S. OVERMAN, assistant dean of the American Institute of 


Property and Liability Underwriters, who made a similar preliminary study 


As in past years, THE SPECTATOR'S staff did the first grading of all 
reports received. Marks were given each report, based on a scale allowing 
30 points for the type of figures shown, 30 points for text and explanation, 
20 points for charts and illustrations, and 20 points for overall appearance. 

Selection of the best looking reports and covers was made by Howard 
Kohlbrenner, head of the Chilton Art Department and art director for THE 
SPECTATOR, along with several members of his staff. 
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In Marketing Research 


In his very thorough discussion of the basic tools for 
modern business research, Mr. King points out how 
these tools can be applied to insurance planning. 


By ARNOLD J. KING 


President 


National Analysts, Inc. 


-. insurance, there are many problems that 
could be answered by competent marketing research. 
Many of these have yet to be discovered, measured, 
analyzed, and understood. 

As an example, consider the specific problem of 
the last minute refusal. A likely prospect agrees to 
buy a life policy. It seems to be the right contract 
for him, in his particular family situation and in- 
come bracket. He gets through the physical exami- 
nation with flying colors. All of the paperwork is 
completed. You now deliver the policy, but it is 
refused. Why? 

It is not necessarily easy to discover why this 
happens. Probably the moment of refusal is the 
worst time to find out what is behind the last minute 
loss of the sale. The lost prospect is probably un- 
happy and embarrassed over his performance, and 
he might not know himself why he went along with 
the deal until the last minute and then backed out. 
He might present a reasonable enough excuse—my 
little girl got sick and the medical expenses will keep 
me flat—and this might actually be true. But the 
underlying explanation might well remain concealed. 
Was there anything that could have been done dif- 


ferently to give the story a happy ending for the in- 
surance agent? 

Marketing research is not new. It is a well estab- 
lished component of the planning and management 
techniques of many organizations in a variety of 
businesses. All businesses need to understand the 
important characteristics of their customers, 
whether the business sells magazines, steam tur- 
bines, shaving cream, or airplane travel. They must 
know their client’s intentions, beliefs, worries, 
hopes, motivations, and inhibitions concerning the 
state of the nation’s economy, international affairs, 
the particular industry, his own business concern, 
and the representative making the sale. Not all of 
these factors apply in each case, but marketing re- 
search can be painstakingly applied to the particu- 
lar needs of each client. 


Insurance Different? 


It seems to be generally true that the insurance 
business knows less about its customers, actual and 
potential, than most other large businesses. Is the 
selling of insurance so different from the sale of 
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other services, so singular, so unique, that marketing 
research techniques long successful in other busi- 
nesses cannot be used here? It seems highly unlike- 
ly, since these techniques have amply proved their 
worth in many other fields. 

Perhaps the central question in selling insurance 
relates to the financial worries of the potential cus- 
tomer. This is the motivation of his interest in in- 
surance as a useful service or product. Of supple- 
mentary importance is knowledge of the actual 
risks as revealed by actuarial methods and by the 
compiled experience of each line of insurance. 

What is the best approach? A customer might 
react unfavorably to threats of loss or to incitement 
of fear. Yet he must be made aware of the real 
risks that surround his financial life. In addition, 
the agent should be aware of the risks that worry 
the prospective buyer, even if experience shows the 
actual danger to be small. How does the eustomer 
feel after he has bought one or more policies? Is 
he reassured? Does he feel more free of financial 
and other worries? Is he pleased with his pur- 
chases? 

Marketing research includes the use of survey 
techniques and psychological research to investigate 
the kinds of questions I have described. Now elec- 
tronic computers and associated equipment can as- 
sist in the design of the survey and speed up the 


preparation of statistical data and analyses after 
the field work has been completed. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss some of 
the tools used in marketing research and show how 
they could be applied to insurance. 


Identity Concealed 


Reliable marketing research, like other scientific 
study, depends on precisely defined procedures. In 
making a survey of attitudes and opinions, the inter- 
viewer must so conduct the interview that the ans- 
wers of the respondent are not biased, even uncon- 
sciously, to favor the wishes or preconceptions of 
the interviewer. Revealing the identity of the spon- 
soring organization might seriously interfere with 
the collection of unbiased information. 

The precise words used, the order of the questions, 
the arrangement of the subject matter must be 
carefully designed and tested by experts to assure 
that the survey does not draw forth ideas, opinions, 
and reactions that do not represent the customer’s 
usual and persistent attitudes. If choices are given, 
they must be so ordered to avoid introducing bias. 

Experienced marketing research organizations are 
only too well aware of the pitfalls of the doorsill 
interview. The most innocent questions or words 
can set the tone of the responses, misleading the 





Techniques Used by Expert Marketing Research 


Consultation with the client: 

What kinds of information does the 
client believe are important to him? 
What are the accepted answers to the 
problems frequently met in this busi- 
ness? 

Draft of a survey plan. 

Critical discussion of the plan with the 
client. 

tedraft as necessary. 


Pre-test, several times if necessary, to be 
as certain as possible that the plan will 
produce the interview - information 
that will form the foundation of the 
analytical study. Revise, as indicated 
by these tests. 

Design sample (discussed in text). 

Conduct the interview. 

Analyze the interview data. 

Prepare the report. 
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interviewer, the analytical statistician, the market- 
ing experts, and the clients of the marketing re- 
search services. Research organizations have learned 
the value of thoroughly trained psychologists for 
assessing attitudes and reactions of people under 
various stimuli. 


Factors in Study 


How does the expert develop the study? First, 
he must learn a great deal about the substantive 
problems he is to investigate. He must learn what 
distinctions are important, what are the conventional 
beliefs of specialists in the business. He must be- 
come familiar with the selling practices, advertising 
campaigns, packaging, products of the business. 

His first draft of an interview schedule might 
prove entirely satisfactory for the intended study. 
But it might not; there might be such grave defects 
built into the questions, definitions, and procedures 
that much of the value of the entire enterprise 
would be lost. How does the expert in marketing 
research determine whether his plans are any good? 

The answer lies in the trial run or pre-test. The 
plan is actually tried out on some unsuspecting sub- 


jects who are not aware that the procedure is a 
test run. Trained psychologists can often discover 
actual or potential defects in the survey plan at 
this stage. The difficulties can be studied and the 
plans revised. 

I know of a study in which the client wanted to 
place about a million tons of plant production ca- 
pacity into the consumer field, keeping the balance 
of his capacity in industrial uses. The company 
planned to make a new consumer product, little 
known or used in households today. 

His research question was: How many households 
could be expected to buy the new product, granting 
proper promotional backing when the product ap- 
peared on the market. This question required, by 
definition, a national sample survey. A pretest was 
undertaken primarily for methodological reasons. 
Even this limited pretest was sufficient to bring out 
the recommendation that the product had so little 
chance of success in the consumer market that a 
national sample survey would not be a worthwhile 
expenditure—and certainly that the company should 
not devote that much plant capacity to a product 
consumers would not buy. 

Faulty technique in a survey of the insurance 
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market could well misdirect the efforts of a sales 
campaign or the development of a new type of policy. 
Not just “any old survey” will do. It must meet the 
exacting specifications which expert research organi- 
zations impose on their own work. Otherwise, the 
essential facts about the insurance business and 
the insurance market will not be discovered. 

In a study for a photographic manufacturer, 
slackening of standards might have produced inac- 
curate results. One major point to be studied was 
the attitude of parents toward their children’s tak- 
ing pictures. At first direct questions were used, to 
be asked of both parents and children. These pro- 
duced replies which indicated, in general, that 
parents thought taking pictures was a wholly healthy 
pasttime which they would do all in their power to 
encourage and foster in their children. Children 
responded similarly. 


Answers "Too Perfect" 


A suspicion arose, however, that these replies 
were “too perfect.” If they were, in fact, true then 
practically every child would have a camera and 
virtually unlimited funds for film and development. 
Since this is not the case, the need for a new, less 
direct technique was evident. 

A projective device was created which permitted 
respondents to reply in ways which did not “em- 
barrass” them. Now the parents began to reveal 
attitudes which were not so rosy. They said that 
providing a camera for a child meant a commitment 
to buy film and pay for development forever after 
and that they were not anxious to be in this position. 
The children also indicated that parents are im- 
patient and unreasonable about their juvenile lack 
of ability to take acceptable pictures immediately. 
Thus, a conflict situation came to light which would 
not have been understood if only direct questions 
had been used. 

The actual interviewing techniques are the sub- 
ject of a productive branch of applied psychology. 
You can sometimes find out what a person thinks by 
asking him a question in as direct a manner as pos- 
sible. But there are also many other devices known 
to experts, including lines of inquiry designed to 
discover what the respondent would not ordinarily 


tell you directly. As prisoner-interrogation experts 
from the last war will testify, a series of answers 
to properly directed questions can convey informa- 
tion the informant did not even know he possessed. 

For example, matters where husbands and wives 
have disagreements have traditionally been a prob- 
lem in research. Neither marital partner finds it 
possible to answer direct questions in this general 
area except by platitudes which indicate almost per- 
fect accord. It was necessary, however, to establish 
for one client the extent to which husbands and 
wives individually influence a purchase. (Obviously 
contradiction and over-ruling, and the like, are not 
only influences but also measures of relative in- 
fluence within the household.) 

Early work showed beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that direct questioning would never get beyond the 
“we agreed, of course” kind of answer. Techniques 
were then changed to an indirect method which used 
a picture of a husband and wife of unspecified age 
and income considering such a purchase. 

This made it possible for husbands to say such 
things as: “She (the wife in the picture) is really 
stubborn; she won’t listen to his ideas at all; they 
bought the one she wanted.” And it made it pos- 
sible for wives to say such things as: “He (the hus- 
band in the picture) probably knows most about it 
but she wants what she wants in spite of him; he 
got mad and finally bought it without consulting her 
further.” Respondents do not know how other peo- 
ple behave in these personal situations, so they pro- 
ject their own direct experience into the picture 
“story” and thus find it possible to let the researcher 
know what a direct question could never have got- 
ten out of them. 


Interviewing An Art 


The actual design of the interviewing procedure, 
then, is a skilled art. It uses a variety of powerful 
techniques and is capable of revealing deep-rooted 
beliefs, attitudes, and motivations. The job of the 
applied psychologist is to elicit informative re- 
sponses from the customer and to interpret the in- 
terview data in terms understandable to the sales 
experts in the client company. 

The application to the insurance business of these 
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principles is obvious. Basic facts about the immedi- 
ate market point to increased sales. But they also 
guide the future operations of the insurance busi- 
ness: The terms of the various policies, methods of 
selling, choice of advertising media, the planning of 
sales campaigns. 

But to get complete information about the prob- 
lems we’ve described, it would seem necessary to 
interview every person (over a selected age) in the 
entire country. At least, every family should be 
represented. Since this would be too expensive and 
time-consuming, researchers have adopted another 
valuable tool known as sampling. 


Value of Sampling 


Even apart from market research, we all really 
know that we can obtain reliable information with- 
out examining the whole object or collection we are 
trying to understand or appraise. We eat a cut of 
pie and pronounce our opinion on the whole pie with 
confidence that the rest of it would not be different 
from our sample. This is because we assume that 
the ingredients have been thoroughly mixed and that 
the baking has been consistent throughout the pie. 
Even without training in statistics, we know how to 
cut a pie so that we can taste the crust at the edge, 
the crust underneath, and a proper representation of 
the filling. 

A whiskey taster has to rely on sampling even 
more. If he had to gulp down a whole fifth in order 
to appraise the flavor, he would probably not last 
long enough to record his expert opinion of the first 
bottle to be tasted. Since the homogeneous liquid 
must be well mixed throughout the container, a few 
drops make an adequate sample. 

There is, of course, the question of what is called 
the “sampling error.” This is not so much of an 
“error” as it is a deviation from the results if we 
interviewed the entire population. Sampling error 
is defined as the inaccuracy resulting from a failure 
to interview some part of the population. A re- 
searcher can calculate accurately the extent of that 
error or deviation caused by using a particular 
sample. 

However, such a large undertaking as interview- 
ing 100 million people would have other errors, much 


more difficult to measure than the sampling error. 
For example, it would undoubtedly mean that many 
interviewers would be less accurate than those now 
actually used for marketing research. Applicants 
for jobs as interviewers can be screened and selected 
only because relatively few are needed. Moreover, 
the staff of experts can concentrate its training pro- 
gram on these few, rather than being forced tr 
spread its instructions thinly over large numbers of 
interviewers. Hence, the use of samples makes it 
possible to reduce and to hold down other sources of 
error which might otherwise be greater than the 
errors due exclusively to sampling. 

For marketing research then, sampling and the 
methods of selecting the sample—people to be inter- 
viewed, products to be tested—have become of vital 
importance. The mathematical statistician can de- 
termine which types of households should be visited 
and which customers should be interviewed. 

These statistical methods and the mathematics of 
probability are certainly not strangers to the insur- 
ance business. These same principles lie behind the 
actuarial science on which the entire risk-calculat- 
ing machinery stands. The probability that an in- 
sured person will die, that a building will be de- 
stroyed by fire, or an automobile damaged is calcu- 
lated from some kind of sample information which 
does not include the person, building, or automobile 
which actually comes to grief. 

Moreover, the actuary uses a variety of powerful 
data-processing procedures which allow him to sum- 
marize the relevant vital content of a large body of 
records by a few well chosen qualities. A great 
mass of census data, experience tables, mortality in- 
formation, and medical data are concealed in the 
ordinary life premium rate for a man of 45 occupied 
as an office worker. 

The accuracy of the sample for any marketing re- 
search study is influenced by matters other than 
merely the number of households or population in- 
cluded. Various samples can be designed which in- 
clude the same number of households but which use 
different schemes and therefore vary in efficiency. 
Brief descriptions of three basic sampling principles 
will illustrate the scientific level on which the sam- 
pling expert works. These methods—multi-stage 
stratification, randomization, and replication—im- 
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prove the efficiency of the sample and safeguard 
against bias. 

Stratification is a device by which different groups 
(strata) in the population are separately studied, 
and later combined into the total population. You 
may think that single men tend to think and behave 
alike, and that married men without children tend 
to think and behave alike. However, there are im- 
portant differences between the groups. Their finan- 
cial worries and insurance needs reflect these dif- 
ferences. 

Furthermore, men with families have much in com- 
mon with each other, but as a group they differ 
greatly from the other groups because of their con- 
cern for their children or other dependents. They 
must provide for their own retirement, and also for 
the support of their dependents if their income is 
lost. The information about each of these groups is 
developed separately, then combined on the basis of 
the known number (say, from a recent census) of 
each kind of man in the entire population. 

Stratification allows the selection of relatively few 
cities and counties to represent all of the cities and 
counties in the country. This is one stage of strati- 
fication. It is also possible to design a procedure for 
interviewing a small fraction of the households in 
each sample city or county (that is, the few cities or 
counties which fall within the sample). The sample- 
city-sample-household design provides greater ef- 
ficiency than the same number of households scat- 
tered randomly throughout the country. Thus the 
different possibilities of selling insurance in dif- 
ferent kinds of communities can be determined from 
data from such a sample. 

How can bias be prevented if only certain cities 
(or counties) are chosen in the sample design? 
Moreover, only certain households (or persons) are 
chosen within those communities. Finally, how can 
the sampling accuracy (or error) be estimated after 
all these choices have been made? The secret is in 
the random selection of the cities and of the house- 
holds. The cities of each class (size, part of coun- 
try) are listed and the particular ones to be included 
in the sample are chosen by a random process, a 
chance process out of the control of the sampling 
expert. Dice might be thrown. Cards could be 
drawn from a poker deck! An unbiased roulette 


wheel could be pressed into service by assigning a 
county to each space. Coins could be flipped. 

Actually, the use of tables of random numbers is 
faster and more convenient than conventional gam- 
bling equipment. A one per cent sample can be 
drawn by simply matching the list of city names 
against a sequence of random numbers and selecting 
all those ending in the digits 67. Approximately one 
out of 100 numbers will end in this manner. Or the 
digits 03. Or the digits 58. Which two digits are 
to be used? This also might be decided by some 
chance procedure to avoid a bias of an arbitrary 
choice by the sample designer. And which sequence 
of random numbers is used? Again, some random 
process is used to select the page of a book of ran- 
dom numbers, and to designate where on the page 
the sequence is to start. 

The choice of households could also follow strictly 
random procedures. If one-sixth of the city blocks 
are to be included in the sample, the interviewer 
might throw a die (one of a pair of dice, to explain 
the infrequently used singular) and include only 
blocks that showed a 5. If one-quarter of the house- 
holds is to be included, he could toss two coins (or 
one coin twice) and include in the sample all those 
whose doorstep was honored by two heads—which 
in many tries would produce a good approximation 
to a randomly-drawn fraction of one-quarter. 


Easier Methods 


Actually, it is not quite necessary for the scientific 
survey technician to proceed across the face of the 
city rolling dice, shuffling cards, flipping coins, and 
spinning various kinds of gambling wheels. Nor is 
it necessary for him to keep referring to random 
number tables. Methods of household selection have 
been developed which operate similarly in principle, 
with little danger of introducing bias. However, the 
conclusions concerning both the subject matter of 
the survey and the estimate of the accuracy of the 
sample will be based on the presumption that the 
households were randomly drawn, so the principle 
must be scrupulously protected in the procedures 
actually used. 

Some of the precautions are subtle: An instruc- 
tion that the interviewer always start with the first 
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household on the left side of the street (along a 
designated path) runs the risk that the corner house- 
holds might be unlike the others. Corner lots might 
be more costly, so these families, as a group, will 
typically have more income and wealth than others 
in the same neighborhood. No matter what fraction 
of the households is to be included, the corner 
houses will be over-represented. The sample and all 
of the information which is dependent upon the sam- 
ple will contain whatever bias is introduced by over- 
weighting the wealthier families. 

The last principle — replication — relates prin- 
cipally to the estimation of the sampling error. If 
we want to know the width of our dining table, it 
would be better to measure it several times and at 
several points rather than to rely on a single meas- 
urement at any one point. It seems reasonable 
enough that you conclude that your measurements 
and your choices of points to make the measure- 
ments give good accuracy if all results are close. 

Contrarywise, if the measurements produce sub- 
stantially different results, you might still want to 
use the average in favor of any single measurement, 
but you would have less confidence in its accuracy. 
This is the basic principle of replication—repeating. 
in simplest terms, some part of the population is 
covered more than once. Different individuals are 
included in the sample, but they are from the same 
population group (strata) as defined by the sample 
design. If the results are similar, the formula will 
calculate a smaller sampling error than if the re- 
sults vary more noticeably. 

The principles described above are intended to 
make the sample as efficient as possible and to scru- 
pulously avoid bias of any kind. 

Failure to protect a marketing research survey 
against bias at all stages is like playing cards with 
a stacked deck. The player who does not realize 


that the deck is stacked is in a bad spot. One who 
knows (or suspects) that the deck is stacked is little 
better off if he has no idea how it is stacked. It is 
not easy to detect that there are missing cards or 
extra aces during the course of the game. After the 
winners have left with the money, there is still no 
way to tell whether the game was honestly played. 
There is only one solution: Precise rules of the 
game, which are closely adhered to and which are 
designed to avoid the classical six-shooting finish. 
Vague or changing rules are unacceptable at any 
game of chance, be it a poker game or a marketing 
research survey. 

In summary, the techniques have to be so designed 
to discover essential facts about the behavior and 
attitudes of consumers of insurance services. The 
small fraction of all of the household (family) units 
interviewed must be selected in accord with strict 
procedures of experiment design. Otherwise, the 
survey might lose much of its possible value to the 
client. 

If insurance companies do not know enough about 
their markets, this is the time to discuss their prob- 
lems with a competent marketing research organiza- 
tion. If a new engineering project were being laid 
out, great amounts of time, effort, and resources 
would be expended to assure the soundness, effi- 
ciency, and practicability of the design. The run- 
ning of an insurance enterprise is not necessarily a 
simpler task. Here, too, facts must be established 
within some degree of accuracy. Past and present 
performance must be measured, tested, and analyzed. 
The future must be planned for in a manner con- 
sistent with these facts. 

The experience in other businesses has been that 
marketing research opens up vast, new, undreamed 
of areas for growth. This can also be true for one 
of our nation’s largest businesses—insurance. 
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verdict... 


Are 


RECENT decision by the 
New York Court of Appeals has 
thrown new light on the question of 
Compensation for heart attack 
cases (Matter of Burris v. Lewis, 
February 28, 1957). 

For many years, a heart attack 
to be compensable must have been 
caused by a strain more severe than 
was imposed by the usual nature of 
the employee’s work. Then in 1950, 
the Court of Appeals decided the 
case of Matter of Masse v. Robinson 
301 N. Y. The Masse case held that 
a heart attack brought on by daily 
work was compensable, although a 
pre-existing heart condition may 
have been a contributing factor. 


Accident Award 

In the Burris case the claimant 
had a fatal heart attack while plac- 
ing or about to place some tools or 
other articles on a truck. (The dis- 
senting opinion states that it was 
a 50-pound keg of nails.) His 
mother had been granted an an- 
nuity on the theory that he died as 
a result of an industrial accident. 
One of the members of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board dis- 
sented, stating that “There was 
nothing ‘catastrophic or extraordi- 
nary’ arising out of his employ- 
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ment” and that ‘“Decedent’s work 
had not subjected him to unusual 
strain or exertion.” 

The Court of Appeals 
with the dissenting member of the 
3oard and dismissed the claim. Be- 
cause of the importance of this 


agreed 


decision, we quote the reasoning be- 
hind the opinion: 

“Inasmuch as ‘a claim of “acci- 
dent” consisting of heart injury 
from work strain cannot be sus- 
tained without medical testimony’ 
(Matter of Owens v. McGovern, 309 
N. Y. 449, 453), it is necessary to 
examine the medical testimony in 
order to ascertain whether there is 
substantial evidence to sustain this 
award. The only medical evidence 
for claimant (carrier’s expert 
denied any causality) was fur- 
nished by an assistant medical ex- 
aminer whose 


opinion depended 


upon an autopsy which he per- 
formed. This medical witness certi- 
fied immediately afterward to the 
State Department of Health, and 
likewise testified at the hearing be- 
fore the referee in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, that the cause of death 
was ‘Chronic rheumatic heart dis- 
ease, active’ and that the ‘Antece- 
dent causes, diseases or conditions, 
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if any, giving rise to the above 
were severe, calcific aortic stenosis.” 
He described the details of the long- 
term deterioration in this man’s 
heart, making the significant com- 
ment that ‘no fresh lesions are 
noted.’ He testified that ‘any stress 
or strain’ would have been sufficient 
to precipitate his death, stating 
that it was not necessarily impor- 
tant to know what heavy weights 
he carried while working before 
his death, which he said could even 
have occurred at home in bed. 


Doctor's Testimony 


“Claimant’s physician’s testi- 
mony thus indicated that there was 
no recent heart injury, which would 
have existed if he had sustained a 
coronary thrombosis or an occlu- 
sion, and that his death resulted 
from previous heart disease which 
was a competent producing cause 
irrespective of whether or not he 
was subjected to any unusual strain. 
“Thus the only medical witness 
who testified for claimant failed to 
establish that this man died from 
any unusual strain connected with 
his work or otherwise. Matter of 
Continued on page 69 
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Insurance Company Reports to 


In this special article for THE SPECTATOR, Mr. Armstrong outlines Securi- 


ties and Exchange Commission's reasons for its interest in insurance com- 


pany financial statements and the results of an SEC survey of annual reports. 


isa current interest of the Se- 


curities and Exchange Commission 
in insurance company reports to 
stockholders is in connection with 
S. 1168, a bill introduced by Sen- 
ator J. W. Fulbright, chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, on February 11, 1957. In 
general the bill would extend the 
reporting, proxy and insider-trad- 
ing provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to certain pub- 
licly-held corporations in which 
there is large investor interest but 
the securities of which are not 
listed or traded on a stock ex- 
change. The Commission believes 
that the broad principles and objec- 
tives of S. 1168 are sound and the 
Commission supports them. 


Exemption Dropped 


S. 1168 with one exception is 
identical with the Committee Print 
dated August 5, 1955 of S. 2054, 
84th Congress, originally intro- 
duced by Senator Fulbright and 
which was on that date favorably 
reported to the Committee by the 
Subcommittee on Securities. The 
exception is that the exemption for 
insurance companies contained in 
that Committee Print does not ap- 
pear in S. 1168. 

The Commission made a factual 
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study of those corporations which 
would come within the scope of S. 
2054 as amended by the Subcomit- 
tee to exclude insurance companies 
from the bill’s coverage and on May 
17, 1956, submitted to the Commit- 
tee its report setting forth the re- 
sults of that study. That report 
was printed as a Committee Print 
dated May 25, 1956. However, the 
study did not include insurance 
companies because of the express 
exemption from S. 2054 as amend- 
ed. Our study did indicate that S. 
2054 as amended would apply to 
approximately 1,200 corporations 
with total assets of about $35 bil- 
lion. 

Thereafter, on June 22, 1956, 
during the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on S. 2054, the Commission 
was requested by Senator Fulbright 
to make a further study of those 
insurance companies which would 
come within the provisions of the 
amended bill if the specific exemp- 
tion for insurance companies should 
be removed. On February 6, 1957, 
a supplementary report. setting 
forth the results of such further 
study was submitted to the Com- 
mittee. The supplementary report 
indicated that if S. 2054 did not 
contain the exemption for insur- 
ance companies, it would apply to 
approximately 169 insurance com- 


panies with total assets of about 
$24 billion. The supplementary re- 
port was printed as a Committee 
Print dated February 11, 1957. 


Commission Support 


In our letter of February 6, 1957, 
transmitting to the Committee the 
supplementary report of the Com- 
mission, we stated that, on the ba- 
sis of our study of financial report- 
ing and proxy soliciting practices 
of the 169 insurance companies 
which would be subject to the bill 
if the exemption should be deleted, 
the Commission was of the opinion 
that it would be consistent with the 
purposes of the Federal securities 
laws and of S. 2054, 84th Congress, 
that the exemption be deleted and 
the bill passed (subject to two other 
suggestions for amendment which 
had been made by the Com- 
mission). 

Subject to the suggested revi- 
sions, the Commission believes that 
enactment of S. 1168 would provide 
important additional protection to 
investors, that its effect upon the 
capital markets of the country 
would be favorable and that it 
would not unreasonably burden cor- 
porations subject to its provisions. 
In expressing this view, we limited 
ourselves to a consideration of the 
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Stockholders 


Congressional 
in the Federal securities laws. We 
expressed no views as to any other 
areas of Federal or State regula- 
tion of the insurance industry. 


purposes expressed 


The McCarran Act 

We have considered the question 
of whether the application of the 
bill to securities issued by insur- 
ance companies is consistent with 
the general policy of the Federal 
Government expressed by the Con- 
gress towards the regulation of the 
insurance business. 

The policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment regarding the regulation 
of the insurance business is set 
forth in the McCarran-Ferguson 
Insurance Regulation Act of March 
9, 1945, 59 Stat. 33, as amended 
July 25, 1947, 61 Stat. 448, 15 
U.S.C. $§ 1011-1015. This expresses 
the intent of the Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the 
business of insurance and declares 
that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several states of 
the business of insurance is in the 
public interest, and that silence on 
the part of the Congress shall not 
be construed to impose any barrier 
to the regulation or taxation of 
such business by the several States. 

The genesis of this legislation, 
which is generally referred to as 
the McCarran Act, is found in the 
Supreme Court’s decision in U. S. 
v. South-Eastern Underwriters 
Assn., 382 U. S. 533 (1944), in 
which it was held that the business 
of insurance conducted across State 
lines is interstate commerce and 
that the prohibitions of the Sher- 
man Act apply to that business. 
Prior to the South-Eastern Under- 
writers decision, the Court, in a 
line of decisions extending over 75 
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years, had ruled that the business 
of insurance was not commerce, 
either intrastate or interstate: 
Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168, 183 
(1869) ; Hooper v. California, 155 
U. S. 648, 654-655 (1895); New 
York Life Insurance Co. v. Deer 
Lodge County, 231 U. S. 495, 503- 
504, 510 (1913). 

As a result of the South-Eastern 
Underwriters decision, the validity 
of many State statutes regulating 
and taxing insurance became ques- 
tionable. As explained in H. Rep. 
No. 143, 79th Cong., Ist 
(1945) on S. 340 (which, as 
became the McCarran 


Sess. 


amended, 
Act): 
“Inevitable uncertainties which 
followed the handing down of the 
decision in the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association case, with re- 
spect to the constitutionality of 
State laws, have raised questions 
in the minds of insurance execu- 
tives, State insurance officials, and 
others as to the validity of State 
tax laws as well as State regulatory 
provisions; thus making desirable 
legislation by the Congress to sta- 
bilize the general situation.” 


Decision Sparks Bill 

The Congressional debates also 
evidence the fact that the uncer- 
tainties resulting from the Supreme 
Court’s decision sparked the legis- 
lation. 

It appears clear from the Act it- 
self, as well as from its legislative 
history that the Congress intended 
to quiet the fears of the insurance 
industry with respect to the possi- 
bility of Federal regulation and the 
possible unconstitutionality of State 
laws establishing or permitting rat- 
ing bureaus. 

With respect to the McCarran 
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Act, two questions arise which are 
related to each other. The first is 
whether the provision in Section 
2(b) of the Act that “No Act of 
Congress shall be construed to in- 
validate, impair or supersede any 
law enacted by any State for the 
purpose of regulating the business 
of insurance unless such Act 
specifically relates to the business 
of insurance” casts doubt on the 
legal efficacy of including insurance 
companies within the coverage of 
S. 1168 by merely omitting such 
companies from those exempted. In 
my opinion, the legislative history 
of S. 2054 in the 84th Congress, 
when coupled with our report of 
February 6, 1957 and the introduc- 
tion of S. 1168, in the 85th Con- 
gress, leaves no doubt that, by fail- 
ing to include insurance company 
securities among those exempted, 
such securities fall within the cov- 
erage of S. 1168. 

The second is whether S. 1168 
contravenes the general policy of 
Congress as set forth in the Mc- 
Carran Act that the Congress does 
not intend legislation which in- 
validates, impairs or supersedes 


Continued on page 59 


In writing this article the author was 
assisted by Andrew Barr, Chief Ac- 
countant, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and Lindsey J. Millard, As- 
sistant Chief Accountant. The author as- 
sumes full responsibility, however, for the 
views expressed. 
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“marketing briefs” 


® COMES NOW the Kroger Com- 
pany, St. Louis grocery chain, 
with a “Dear Neighbor” letter an- 
nouncing that one can take care 
of all his insurance needs while 
shopping for groceries. 

“A thoroughly experienced in- 
surance counsellor is on hand in 
your Kroger store to provide you 
with sound, reliable advice on 
your insurance problems.” 

The name of the Kroger affiliate 
is Selective Insurance Company, 
and its progress in the rapidly 
changing mass market will be 
carefully observed. 


* TO DEVELOP personal crea- 
tivity, try “brainstorming.” Quan- 
tity of ideas are needed at first, 
not quality. Don’t stop the crea- 
tive exploration simply because 
the first five ideas aren’t “good.” 
Evaluation comes after one has 
plenty of raw material from which 
to select. 
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The Changing Mass 


For example, in a recent sample 
five-minute “buzz session,” 20 ma- 
chinery salesmen suggested 38 
ways to improve on the old-fash- 
ioned blackboard eraser. Having 
solved the blackboard eraser prob- 
lem, they then concentrated on the 
machinery business. At least one 
of their ideas has already been 
adapted for changing basic design, 
which, in turn, has led to a new 
slant on their sales promotional 
program this fall. 


* RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
COSTS rose 3 per cent in 1956 
while a house built in July, 1954, 
would now cost 13 per cent more. 
Furniture has risen 10 per cent in 
the same period. Going back ten 
years the rise in building costs 
amounts to 52 per cent—a house 
built in July, 1947, for $10,000 
would cost $15,200 today. 

It would seem that in the dwell- 
ing business we of the insurance 


industry are protecting only half- 
houses; that in contents we are 
covering only the values in the 
kitchen. 

Should you be automatically in- 
creasing every policy you write? 


* THE NEW INTERURBIAN 
MAN is a product of conformity, 
which is now creating a strong 
counter-desire to be different. 

His desires are achievement, 
prestige, domination, acclaim, van- 
ity, self-expression. He likes 
change, variety, novelty. 

With 9,000,000 changes of resi- 
dence every year, the insurance 
man would be well advised to 
know more about his customers 

. where they came from... 
where they are going. 

The Friendly Neighborhood 
Dealer, as you and I know him, is 
due to lose some of his sales 
punch—unless he remembers that, 
in Interurbia, miles mean nothing 
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to a woman looking for a bargain! 
Mr. F. N. D. may even go in for 
billboard advertising! 


°° TO ALL FIRE AGENTS: Vir- 
tually every fire insurance policy 
in your file is an opportunity for 
you to sell a life insurance policy. 
Every man who has a mortgage 
on his home and who owns fire 
insurance, but no mortgage life 
insurance, is protecting his bank 
but not his family. 

The risk his banker takes is 
zero; the risk to which he is sub- 
jecting his family amounts to 
thousands of dollars. 

If you have need for a full time 
life man in your office but are un- 
able to train him properly, con- 
tact the life affiliate of one of 


Market 


your fire-casualty groups. It’s a 
modern, realistic way to bring 
new income into your agency 
without increasing overhead. 


®* WHAT’S YOUR DIRECT MAIL 
response ratio? Even if nobody 
has ever heard of your firm, aver- 
age results are: 

Out of each 100, 52 will discard 
before reading: 

30 will read, then discard; 
13 will save your letter but 
won’t respond; 
5 will return your card. 

If you’re not getting these re- 
sults, you need help. Ask your 
company’s advertising department 
for ideas. 


* MORE AND MORE PEOPLE 
are leaving the old home town— 
in a series of moves. 

One marketing aspect of this 
mobility is the tremendous up- 
grading it produces. Yesterday’s 
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luxuries are today’s minimum ne- 
cessities. 

You may be surprised to find, 
as others have, that you have un- 
derestimated your clients and they 
really want much more insurance. 
They are thinking in terms of to- 
day’s prices in every purchase 
they make. Out of habit, are you 
thinking in terms of yesterday’s 
prices? 


°° WITH MULTIPLE LINE 
“PACKAGES” you are covering 
more of your client’s material pos- 
sessions. But none of these pack- 
ages includes family security, 
peace of mind, confidence in fu- 
ture stability. Only life insurance 
can provide protection for these 
most precious of all possessions. 

Last year, death took 115,000 
husbands under age 55. Four out 
of every five of the widows left 
behind had borne children before 
losing their husbands. Widows un- 
der 50 have over 80,000 children 
under five years of age in their 
care. About three-fifths of all 
widows under 25 have pre-school 
children. 

To keep these mothers at home 
with their children, 
needed. Try to help your casualty 
and fire clients to get the most out 
of life (insurance). 


income is 


® Special June market this year 
will be 400,000. That is the num- 
ber of brides and bridegrooms for 
the 200,000 June weddings that 
Metropolitan Life statisticians es- 


timate will take place this month. 

Do you phone the newlyweds 
about changing beneficiaries on 
life policies — and _ incidentally 
doubling the size of the policies? 


* Something new down on the 
farm—life insurance. Farm Bu- 
reau Life’s Michigan manager re- 
ports the average farm buyer of 
life insurance is buying more than 
twice the amount of coverage he 
did five years ago. 

In 1951 his company’s average 
face value on individual policies 
was $1,900. Last year it had risen 
to $4,500. He calls this a “reflec- 
tion of a major shift in our total 
economy. The mechanization of 
farming and the increase of land 
values have directly affected the 
farmer’s capital investments. He 
has acquired a business man’s 
outlook and is beginning to regard 
his needs for protection as does a 
business man. This change can 
have tremendously beneficial ef- 
fects on the future stability of 
farming.” 


* Women have added about $15 
billion to their ownership of life 
insurance in the last five years. 

Institute of Life Insurance, re- 
porting women now own over $60 
billion in protection, reasons that 
working wives are buying policies 
to protect the families’ added in- 
come, that homemaking wives are 
buying “family income” policies 
to give the father extra income 
while the children are growing up. 
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Auto Losses Cause Drop 
In 1956 Casualty Totals 


H EAVY losses on automobile 


policies were the leading cause of 
the unfavorable results last year 
for 343 casualty insurance organi- 
zations, as reported in THE SPEC- 
TATOR’S 1957 Handy Chart, pub- 
lished this month. 

For the 140 stock companies 
listed, losses paid on auto policies 
increased from $843 million in 1955 
to $1027 million, a rise of more 
than $180 million. At the same 
time stock premiums received on 
auto lines went up less than $100 
million. In other terms, auto losses 
increased more than 20 per cent 
from 1955 to 1956 while premiums 
received increased only 5 per cent. 

Thus overall underwriting re- 
sults for these 140 stock casualty 
companies, as reported in THE 
SPECTATOR’S Handy Chart, dropped 
from a profit of $155,988,977 in 
1955 to an underwriting loss of 
$29,862,643 last year. 


Mutuals, Reciprocals 

For the 159 mutual casualty 
companies listed, underwriting 
profits dropped from $184,483,199 
in 1955 to $115,295,284 in 1956. 
Among the 44 reciprocal organiza- 
tions shown, underwriting profits 
went down from $33,728,963 to 
$20,689,455 last year. 

For all three of these groups, 
ratios of underwriting profits to 
premiums earned were about five 
percentage points lower than the 
previous year. The stock company 
ratio went down from 4.1 per cent 
in 1955 to minus .7 per cent last 
year. For the mutuals, the drop 
was from 10.5 to 6.3 per cent, and 
for the reciprocals from 11.0 to 
6.2 per cent. 
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At the same time, THE SPECTA- 
TOR’S aggregates showed increases 
in other parts of the financial re- 
sults. Assets for the 140 stock 
casualty and surety companies rose 
more than $400 million from $7,- 
331,866,737 in 1955 to $7,970,845,- 
246 last year. Assets of the mutual 
companies went up in the same 
period from $3,109,648,039 to $3.- 
270,572,622, and assets of the re- 
ciprocals rose from $450,375,050 
to $487,859,915. 


Raise Policyowner Surplus 


Despite the drain in auto losses, 
the casualty insurance groups all 
increased their surplus to policy- 
holders, as shown by THE SPECTA- 
TOR. This surplus for the 140 stock 
companies went up from $2,480,- 
403,200 in 1955 to $2,723,018,639 
last year. For the 159 mutuals, this 
aggregate increased from $802,- 
152,071 to $814,899,728 in the same 
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period. The 44 reciprocals raised 
their policyholders’ surplus from 
$167,851,870 to $173,603,234. 

Premiums earned had similar in- 
creases for these three insurance 
groups. For the stock companies. 
earned premiums rose from $3,772. 
862,037 in 1955 to $4,133,678,978 
last year. In this category, the mu- 
tual companies’ total went from 
$1,746,713,256 to $1,836,454,088 in 
1956. For the reciprocals, earned 
premiums increased from $306,- 
001,621 in 1955 to $336,542,693 
last year. 


Underwriting Costs 

Underwriting expenses incurred 
by these groups also rose, THE 
SPECTATOR’S figures show, but not 
as rapidly as the losses. The stock 
group had expenses of $1,337,- 
883,551 in 1955 and $1,494,193,841 
last year. Among the mutuals, ex- 
penses went from $409,899,183 to 
$433,661,859 during the year. The 
reciprocal organizations showed ex- 
penses of $86,948,456 in 1955 and 
$93,952,104 in 1956. 

The operating ratios made up 
from these aggregates indicated 
again that losses rather than ex- 
penses caused the slump in these 
casualty insurance results for 1956. 
For the 140 stock companies the 
ratio of incurred to pre- 
miums earned went from 60.4 per 
cent in 1955 to 64.6 per cent in 
1956. This same ratio for the mu- 
tual companies increased from 
66.0 per cent to 70.1 per cent in 
the same period. For the recipro- 
cals, this ratio was 60.6 per cenit 
in 1955 and 65.9 per cent in 1956. 


losses 


At the same time, the ratio of 
expenses incurred to premiums 
earned held almost steady for these 
insurance groups. The stock com- 
pany ratio went up from 35.5 per 
cent to 36.1 per cent; the mutual 
ratio was 23.5 per cent in 1955 
and 23.6 per cent in 1956, and the 
reciprocal ratio dropped from 28.4 
per cent to 27.9 per cent during 
the year. 

A similar ratio of expenses in- 
curred to premiums written was 
reported by THE SPECTATOR to be: 
stocks 34.3 to 34.7 per cent in 
1956; mutuals 23.1 to 23.0 per 
cent in 1956, and reciprocals 27.8 
to 27.5 per cent last year. 
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“He's a cinch for ‘most likely to succeed’—I understand he’s been tapped by Provident Mutual” 


The Provident Mutual career agent is chosen 
with care—through scientific aptitude testing that 
makes sense. His potential is developed through 
intensive training, in school seminars, in the Home 
Office and in the field. 

He is exposed to a broad range of activity. 


(Provident Mutual offers every major life in- 


surance coverage.) He is assisted in completing 
L.U.T.C. and C.L.U. courses. He is supported 
by a progressive company whose reputation for 
strength and stability covers almost a century. 
He is given fine equipment to work with 
everything to work for. That’s why Provident's 


career agents are men “most likely to succeed.”’ 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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Introducing Another SPECTATOR News Column 


Among The Company 


UICKEST way we’ve found to 
Q amass a stock of offbeat but 
very human—or non-human as the 
«ase may be—information is to de- 
vote part of a day to glancing 
through insurance company publi- 
cations. 


Case of The Exiled Turtle 


There’s the case of the exiled 
turtle; it developed acute halitosis 
and had to be ousted as an office 
mascot. The accident re- 
port describing injuries sustained 
by a farmer when a bull tipped 
over the “little house” behind the 
farm house—with the farmer in 
the “little house.” (Mutterings, 
April issue, Mutual of Omaha)... 
To make old oilcloth look like new, 
The Woman’s Benefit Association 
Review tells us in triumphant ac- 
cents, rub it with turpentine mixed 
with warm milk! ... We gleaned 
some fascinating historical notes on 
Mexico City, and its predecessor, 
the ancient Aztec city of Tenoch- 
titlan, pronounced teh-noch-teet- 
LAN the thorough- going copy- 
writer advises, from The South- 
lander, April (Southland 
Life). 

But this frivolous assortment is 
rather deceptive. By far the greater 
part of many magazines was de- 
voted to interesting, helpful mater- 
ia] that THE SPECTATOR feels might 
prove of value to readers other than 
the company’s own employees and 
exchange editors. Hence the _ in- 
auguration of this column. 


issue 


It’s probably been publicized be- 
fore but the most public-spirited 
article we noticed in the current 
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Courtesy New York Life News 


Should there be State dogs as well as 
State flowers? Employees at New York 
Life don't think so according to a recent 
opinion poll. April issue of company 
magazine carried discussion in its ''Mat- 
ter of Opinion’ column. Cartoonist 
George Wolfe came up with some singu- 
larly appropriate entries, one of which 
we reproduce above. 


crop of house books was one on 
the “Bar Sixty Club.” (Provident 
Review, April issue, Provident Life 
& Accident, Tenn.) Organized in 
the company’s Gastonia, N. C., of- 
fice in 1953, the Bar Sixty Club 
operates on a gentleman’s agree- 
ment not to exceed 60 mph on the 
road “except in such cases as an 
honest emergency might demand,” 
and to concentrate deliberately on 
road courtesy. A thoroughly con- 
structive contribution to the des- 
perate search for ways to lower 
those appalling accident statistics. 


Little-Known Heroes 


This same issue of Provident Re- 
view carried another excellent pub- 
lic information piece entitled 
“Medal of Honor’ by James N. 
Hites, reprinted from “Railway 
Progress.” This award, which we 
suspect is recognized clearly only 


Magazines 


by people with a railroad back- 
ground, was established by law in 
1905. Indicative of the high degree 
of heroism called for to attain it, 
only 69 awards have been made in 
over 50 years—a number of them 
posthumously. Both men and wo- 
men, railroaders and non-railroad- 
ers, have been recipients. And 
typical of railroads, which have 
only very recently awakened to the 
force of advertising, the bronze 
medal, lapel button and related 
papers used to be quietly mailed to 
the recipient—no publicity, no news 
releases, no fanfare. Hence the 
award’s obscurity. But it is one of 
this country’s greatest honors none- 
theless. 

Several house magazines give 
space to suggested rebuttals to typi- 
cal objections voiced by prospects. 
Panlaco, April issue (Pacific Na- 
tional Life, Utah) has adopted for 
its title “Objection Overruled!” and 
a cut of a judge on the bench. 

Yquitable of New York’s Agency 
Items, issue of May 6, carried an- 
other in its series of famous policy- 
holder write-ups, this time on the 
late Hassard Short, stage director 
and producer. 


Anti-Infilation 

A number of publications swung 
into line with the Institute of Life 
Insurance’s recently announced ad 
campaign to combat inflation. John 
Hancock’s Signature for May in its 
“Top Executives Comment” carried 
a message from Chairman of the 
Board Paul F. Clark with the theme 
of insurance selling as a thwart to 
inflation. —Elinor Kinley 
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“Imagine! Over *125,000.00 for YOU 
in each of these Combined Package Plans” 


Here’s your opportunity to get in on the 
big money in the accident and health 
field. The wide acceptability of Com- 
bined’s Package programs, all tailor made 
to the insured’s need, is automatically 
projecting agents into the high income 
brackets. 


Agents who qualify to specialize in the 
sale of these plans, can earn, with Com- 
bined’s minimum production standards, 
over $7,100.00 the first year. From then 
on, the plans provide rapidly accelerat- 
ing earnings from new sales and renewals 


that can build into a retirement income 
of well over $10,000.00 annually! 


With a Combined package plan, you get 
specialized training and a complete port- 
folio of merchandising materials to 
assure your success. 


So why continue to pass up the dig 
money? Find out how you can skyrocket 
yourself to higher earnings and security 
in the accident and health field with 
Combined. Mail the coupon below, for 
full details about these and other plans 
of comparable potential. 


oe ee oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee we 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 85 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 
NOW! 


Combined Group of Companies 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago 


Gentlemen: I am interested in the details 
about Combined profitable Package Plans. 


Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas; Name 





Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 


C0 ea 


First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


City 
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For Further Information Circle 95 on Card 
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* IN A HURRY? 

Check items of inter- 
est—tear out page and 
mail with your letter- 
head to CCH. 


e FEDERAL TAXES 


Capital Changes Reports 
Code and Regulations 
Federal Excise Tax Reports 
Federal Tax Guide Reports 
Federal Tax Course 

Payroll Tax Guide 

Standard Federal Tax Reports 
Tax Court Decisions Reports 
Tax Court Reports 

]) Taxes—The Tax Magazine 
Tax Treaties 

U. S. Tax Cases 


JOOOOOOoOO 
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OOO 


STATE TAXES 


[] All-State Sales Tax Reports 
() State Tax Cases Reports 

(] State Tax Guide 

[] State Tax Reports 

(] Inheritance Tax Reports 


BANKING 

() Federal Banking Law Reports 

(] New York Estates—Wills—Trusts 
[] Pennsylvania Estates—Wills—Trusts 
() Stock Transfer Guide 

() Trust and Estate Law Reports 


INSURANCE 


(] Business and Estate Insurance Reports 
() Insurance Law Journal 

() Insurance Law Reports 

(] Workmen’s Compensation Law Reports 


SECURITIES 


C) Blue Sky Law Reports 
() Federal Securities Law Reports 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


() Railroad Retirement Reports 
() Unemployment Insurance Reports 


e LABOR 


C] Labor Law Course 

(] Labor Law Guide—Federal 
() Labor Law Journal 

(] Labor Law Reports 


BUSINESS 

[) Accountancy Law Reports 
Atomic Energy Law Reports 
Bankruptcy Law Reports 
Conditional Sale— 

Chattel Mortgage Reports 
Contract Appeals Decisions 
Emergency Business Control Law Reports 
Food Drug Cosmetic Law Reports 
Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal 
Government Contracts Reports 
Legal Periodical Digest 
Liquor Control Law Reports 
Pension Plan Guide 
Trade Regulation Reports 
U.S. Supreme Court Bulletin 


CARRIERS—UTILITIES 
() Aviation Law Reports 

() Federal Carriers Reports 

() State Motor Carrier Guide 

() Utilities Law Reports 


LEGISLATION 

() Advance Session Laws Reports 

() Congressional Index 

(1) Congressional Legislative Reporting 
(1) Legislative Reporting Service 


OOOC 
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O 
O 
O 
O 
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¢ CANADIAN 


Canada Income Tax Guide 
Canadian Insurance Law Reports 
Canadian Labour Law Reports 
Canadian Succession Duties 
Canadian Tax Reports 

Dominion Companies Law Reports 
Dominion Report Service 
Dominion Tax Cases 


OOOO0000 


COMMERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, .INC.. 
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Write for details of reporting in your field PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


425 13TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4 


4025 W. PETERSON AVE 
OT ler. Nelo mic le) 


522 FIFTH Ave 
NEw YORK 36 
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ANY a time we will pass by 

an investment nugget with- 
out much more than a passing 
glance. Then we may pick up one 
that when polished a little gives 
off no responding brilliance. But 
once in awhile we do come across 
a real nugget, that has real promise 
and when polished its brilliance 
increases with each rubbing. Such 
are the chances that come to us, 
in one way or another, in our 
constant search for new or im- 
proving investment values. 

In looking at the expanding 
American economy today, even 
though you may expect a recession 
in the short run, you cannot help 
but notice an internal surge as it 
were, an activity and sense of 
growth. This activity is but- 
tressed by developments in chem- 
istry, medicine, metallurgy, atomic 
research and many corollary move- 
ments. All these tend to infuse a 
sense of growth to the nation and 
to open a vista of things to come. 

It is conceivable that America 
has entered a period of expanding 
prosperity and progress that will 
dwarf anything that has been 
seen in the past. This march to 
greater heights need not be one 
continuous upward flurry, for in 
fact this type of advance could be 
short lived, but one of ever higher 
levels with shallow valleys punc- 
turing the ascending trend. 

This growth of the atomic age, 
or whatever you wish to call it, 
accentuates the need to look even 
more intensely for those nuggets 
of value that may grow along with 
or even outdistance the overall 
growth of the economy. The good 
nuggets are not likely to come 
from casual surface mining —a 
little digging is necessary and 
some hard thinking to boot. 

Just as an example of moves 
being made today by industry, is 
the 1955 acquisition by Monsanto 
Chemical Company, through 
merger, of Lion Oil Company. 
This merger at first glance might 
seem illogical, just another effort 
at diversification, which today is 
becoming quite a common prac- 
tice. But there may be more be- 
hind the merger, and if so, other 
mergers between oil and chemical 
companies could come about. 

Lion Oil had built up a consid- 
erable oil reserve and at the time 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


The Search for the Elusive Nugget 


of the merger appeared to be 
going places. Its explorations were 
progressing and its distributing 
system growing. Monsanto may 
have paid too much for Lion, 
which may be one reason the 
merger has not as yet shown much 
progress. Be that as it may, Mon- 
santo now has what may turn 
out to be an important asset—an 
oil subsidiary from which it can 
draw its raw material for chemi- 
cal products. Oil and natural gas 
are basic ingredients in petro- 
chemical production. Should the 
price of oil and gas advance as 
our economy grows, a controlled 
source of supply would give Mon- 
santo a distinct advantage in a 
competitive market. Even under 
present conditions an assured 
source of supply, particularly of 
natural gas with the present con- 
troversy surrounding its produc- 
tion, should help Monsanto. 


Tax Advantages 


Then there is the little matter 
of depletion enjoyed by oil com- 
panies which when applied to 
earnings of a chemical company 
might result in a considerable tax 
saving. Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion made quite a dent in its tax 
structure by going into oil produc- 


tion and using the tax credits 
against income from gas sales. 

Monsanto may not be the nug- 
get you are looking for but it may 
in time brighten with polishing. 
It might also lead to the discovery 
of other nuggets if the idea of 
controlling a raw material source 
as important as oil and natural 
gas appeals to other chemical 
companies. 

If this country of ours is really 
on another burst of expansion and 
progress, then the trend toward 
diffusion of populations and in- 
dustry will continue. We all know 
what changes have already taken 
place in many parts of the country 
due to new plants being opened, 
and greater accessibility to for- 
merly isolated areas from new 
roads and highways. Sections for- 
merly far off the beaten path have 
opened up and communities have 
been built that offer suburban liv- 
ing attractions within easy reach 
of industrial centers. South Jer- 
sey is an example, where natural 
gas has helped bring in new in- 
dustries. 

Such diffusion means more ser- 
vices of all kinds and one of the 
most accepted and necessary is 
the telephone. The big wheel in 

Continued on page 54 
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1 America is “on the 


FIRE INSURANCE SALES 


IN JUNE ? 


Be 


2 June is vacation time... 
move" every month when suitable reminders on 
now. burglary protection as well 
as fire insurance logically 
help sell package policies. 


time for groundwork. 


Once again the Kemper companies introduce an innovation 
designed to get agents’ sales started ahead of the competition. 
This time it’s a fire campaign . . . in June. The campaign is 
keynoted by giant ads in 115 leading newspapers covering the 
biggest markets from coast to coast. These ads feature an eye- 
catching puzzle layout designed to attract readership, sell fire 
and package policies to homeowners. Puzzles concern common 
household hazards, and remind vacation-planners to insure to 
value before departure. 

This seasonal vacation reminder ties in with basic reasons 
given above to answer the question ‘‘Sell fire insurance in June — 
why not?’”’ And—the campaign is a further example of how 
Kemper Insurance backs the American agency system. 


If you would like to represent one of the progressive Kemper companies listed below write 
B. S. Weyforth, Vice President, at the Home Office. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
American Motorists Insurance Company 
American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Mutval Insurance Company 


divisions of KEMPER insurance 
Chicago 40 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA * BOSTON * COLUMBUS + DALLAS « LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA » SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » SUMMIT, N.J. ¢ SYRACUSE * TORONTO 


e WHY NOT 2... 


3 Fall expirations and re- 
newals only a few 
months off—now is the 


Investments 
Continued from page 53 


this industry is, of course, the 
Bell System. There are, however, 
hundreds of small local companies 
that supply efficient and modern 
service. In this area General 
Telephone has been bringing to- 
gether many of these local units, 
until today it has a_ network 
throughout the country of some 
three million phones and is grow- 
ing steadily. The trend that is 
opening new areas and expanding 
old ones holds great promise for 
an enterprising and well managed 
company like General Telephone. 


Network Spreading 

With its spreading national net- 
work and its manufacturing sub- 
sidiary, Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, producing supplies for it 
as well as others and producing 
many electronic and control de- 
vices, General Telephone would 
seem to have a growth factor even 
superior to the Bell System. Auto- 
matic Electric, next to Western 
Electric, is the largest manufac- 
turer of telephone equipment in 
the United States 

Here may be another nugget 
that may not shine as brilliantly 
as its big competitor for the mo- 
ment, but which could go much 
farther and faster in the byways 
and the corn patches, as industry 
stretches its production lines and 
population centers spring up. 

These ideas are merely ex- 
pressed to arouse thought and to 
point up the fact that new trends 
can open up new investments. 

Monsanto Chemical and General 
Telephone may not be the vehicles 
that will carry you to greener 
pastures, but by giving due 
thought to the changing outlook 
other possibilities may come to 
mind. it is true that Monsanto 
has not turned in a particularly 
outstanding performance to date 
as a diversified chemical company, 
but Lion Oil’s production of oil, 
gas and liquified petroleum prod- 
ucts does add to the diversifica- 
tion and to future possibilities. 
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As an example, Monsanto’s adipic 
acid plant at Luling, Louisiana, 
and Chemstrand Corporation (50 
per cent owned by Monsanto) will 
take between them about 20 per 
cent of the total ammonia produc- 
tion of Lion. As Lion continues 
its exploration and development 
of gas and oil reserves in Texas, 
Colorado, Arkansas and Kansas, 
to mention a few important fields, 
these reserves will become valua- 
ble, not only as oil and gas, but 
as a feeder to the Monsanto chem- 
ical divisions. 

General Telephone shows every 
sign of continuing its expansion, 
concentrating in smaller commu- 
nities which gives them an edge 
on growth. Communication fits in 
with the spirit of the age, has 
become practically as necessary 
to family life as the automobile. 
Every hamlet wants to be in con- 
tact with every other hamlet and 
the big wide world besides. The 
young are telephone conscious and 
use it with abandon. 

One thing that doesn’t pay off 
in the field of investing money is 
picking up the crumbs after some- 
one else has reaped the benefits 
of original thinking. It is a dismal 
procedure to buy stocks at a time 
when it is perfectly obvious to 
anyone that the future is encour- 
aging. This has been particularly 
true for the last several years. 
This does not mean that you 
should take undue risks, because 
being too early or too naive can 
be as painful as being too late. 

The nub of this article is that 
a dynamic age will produce some 
dynamic investment opportunities. 
Some of these nuggets will be 
dross and others pure brilliance. 
Casual surface mining is not 
going to unearth the brilliant 
ones. This will take some careful 
and consistent thinking. Perhaps 
the suggestion of Monsanto and 
General Telephone, as rough dia- 
monds at this time, may stimulate 
thought along these general lines 
and turn up some sparkling nug- 
gets long before the run of the 
mine investor is aware of the pos- 
sibilities. After all, investing like 
every business is highly competi- 
tive, and those who do not look 
closely are likely to end up second 
best. 
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In Flexible 
RETIREMENT 
INCOME 
PLANS 





Your client has a choice 
of many practical options: 

He picks the retirement age that best suits his cir- 
cumstances, when he knows what’s best for him. 
He may defer maturity age any time up to age 70. 
He may continue payment of original premium for 
period of deferment, and substantially increase the 
income payable at maturity; or 
He may discontinue premium payments and have a 
smaller increase in the income payable at maturity. 
He is offered important tax advantages by exercising 
his option to defer maturity date. 
Call your nearest Guardian manager 

for full information, or write .. . 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company—Established 1860 


50 Union Square—New York 3, N. Y. 





PERFECT PROSPECT 


for 4BTNA LIFE’S 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 


He's Roger Clark . . . age 40. . . devoted family man... 
senior partner in the successful firm of Clark & Miller. . . 
prospects for future appear exceptionally bright... BUT... 
Death to either member of the partnership could mean 
financial chaos for the business . . . and for his family. 
Like most men, he has not yet made plans for the future of 
his business when death strikes — and death, by law, 
dissolves the partnership. Mr. Clark is a perfect prospect 
for Atna Life's Business Insurance Plan. 

You, Mr. General Insurance Man, undoubtedly know many 
men like Mr. Clark. Why not check your files . . . and call 
your nearest Aétna Life General Agency. They stand 
ready and able — with their broad experience and skill — 
to demonstrate the value of A€tna Life's Business Insurance 
Plan. Your clients will benefit from it — and appreciate 

the EXTRA SERVICE. More often than not, it will 


develop substantial commissions for you. 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Atna Casvalty and Surety Company 


Stondard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


SERVICE TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


“Compass” is a monthly Atna Life service 
publication written especially for general in- 
surance men and brokers. It points out unusual 
for buildi and for 
€ g client To receive your 
copy regularly write: ‘‘Compass,"’ Atna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Q. What companies write 
policy? 

A. Casualty Companies. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 

Q. What does this form cover? 

A. This is a combination Crimi- 
nal Loss policy incorporating a 
number of coverages (five agree- 
ments) with a single limit for all 
exposures; blanket fidelity 
mary commercial form), broad 
form monies and securities—both 
within and away from the prem- 
ises, money orders and counter- 
feit paper currency and depositors 
forgery insurance. 


(pri- 


Exclusions 

Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. The exclusions in this form 
are comparable to the limitations 
found in the “3D” (comprehensive 
di: honesty, disappearance and de- 
struction) policy. It does not in- 
sure (1) fraudulent or dishonest 
acts of the insured’s partners, di- 
rectors, trustees or authorized 
representatives perform- 
ing duties of an employee, (2) 
losses due to war or acts of war, 


unless 


(3) monies and securities losses 
resulting from any exchange or 
purchase, accounting 
omissions, disappearance of man- 
uscripts or records, operation of 
amusement devices or vending ma- 
chines (unless money deposits are 
recorded on a continuous record- 
ing machine). 

Insurance on property in cus- 
tody of an armored motor vehicle 
company is excess over recovery 


errors or 


from the transporter’s insurance. 
This Crime Policy 
issued to federal or public officials, 
institutions eligible for bankers 
or brokers blanket bonds, or ar- 
mored motor vehicle companies. 


Q. What are the rates for this 
form? 


cannot be 


A. A separate bond manual sheet 
has been issued for the Fidelity 
coverage with rates for limits of 
$1,000, $1,500, $2,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $7,500. Rates for fidel- 
ity protection in excess of this 
limit are the same as charged foi 
the Primary Commercial bond. 
Check Forgery rates, Section V 
have been discounted 50%, charge 
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Blanket Crime Policy 


the usual premium for the other 
coverages. 


Single Limit Policy 
Subject to Few Changes 
This new Crime Policy is a 
single limit package policy that 
is subject to very few alterations. 
The following 
made: (1) 


changes can be 
certain classes of em- 
ployees may be excluded (to re- 
duce the fidelity portion of the 











"He wants all the theft insurance he can 
get on that!" 


premium), (2) payroll funds may 


be eliminated from the coverage, 
(3) theft coverage of office equip- 
ment may be added as extended 
insurance, (4) the manual pro- 
vides for a deductible applicable 
to all insuring agreements except 
the money orders and counterfeit 
paper money coverages. 

There has been some demand 
from producers for a single limit 
with limits adequate to 
cover substantial exposures. This 
new contract may be written with 
a minimum limit of $1,000, sub- 
ject to increases in multiples of 
$500 up to $2,500. The increases 
between $2,500 and $25,000 are in 
multiples of $2,500, and 
after in amounts of $5,000. 


policy 


there- 


Excess Coverages 

This policy, being a single limit 
package contract, does not permit 
specific under any of 
the insuring agreements. If addi- 
tional protection is needed, sepa- 
rate specific insurance must be 
purchased. Excess fidelity insur- 
ance can be secured under a pri- 
mary commercial bond if the crim- 
inal loss policy is written in 
amounts of $10,000 or more. Sepa- 
Continued on page 58 
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Hiow Safe 
is Your 


With crime continuing to increase, alarmed businessmen 
are looking for modern, adequate insurance protection. 

Unless you can provide your commercial clients with 
the newest package policy —the broad, easy-to-write 
Blanket Crime Policy —you may lose valuable accounts to 
an enterprising competitor. 

When you represent Zurich-American, you are in a 
strong position to get and hold commercial crime 
protection business. You can offer your clients a choice of 
the newest forms, including the American Guarantee 
Blanket Crime Policy. And the new circular, 

“How Safe is Your Business?”’, will simplify your selling job. 

Ask the Zurich-American field man for a copy of the 
circular—and for a brief fill-in on why it pays to write 
commercial crime protection business in Zurich-American. 


Zurich Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








The BEST in FAMILY SECURITY — 
American Casualty’s 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Income Policy 


Inceontestible after 2 years. Can't be terminated for ANY reason until age 65 as 
long as premiums are paid. Accident benefits payable to age 65. Sickness benefits 
payoble for up to 10 years. Write A. H. Kessler, V.P., Reading, Pa. 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page §7 


rate monies and securities insur- 
ance must be issued to supple- 
ment Agreements II and III. 

The “3D” Policy permits the 
inclusion of a number of forms 
that cannot be covered under the 
Blanket Crime contract: 
stock burglary and theft 
ance, incoming checks (commer- 
cial forgery), personal checking 
accounts of executives. Separate 
policies must be carried to cover 


open 
insur- 


these exposures. 

Only one fidelity coverage is 
available. The Crime Policy incor- 
porates the primary commercial 
form of blanket bond and there is 
no provision for the substitution 
of the blanket position bond. Of 
course, the latter form is to be 
preferred in most instances. 


Separate Safe Deposit Coverage 

Agreement 11 of the “3D” (as 
well as the monies and securities 
policy) includes coverage for loss 
of securities from within any 
banking premises or similar places 
of safe deposit. The Crime Policy 
also affords this protection but 
because the one limit of insurance 
may be inadequate to properly 
cover this exposure, additional 
protection may be secured under 
a separate Lessee’s Safe Deposit 
box form. 

All five of these agreements are 
mandatory. The new crime policy 
does not permit the omission of 
any of the five coverage agree- 
ments. This is a package policy 
created for those insureds who 
wish to have a single limit con- 
tract covering all employees, loca- 
tions and messengers. 


Special Application 

A special application is required 
by the insurance companies prior 
to the issuance of this new form, 
and for each renewal the under- 
writer requires certain informa- 
tion for rating purposes. The data 
contained therein will also enable 
the producer to offer advice as to 
adequacy of coverage and need for 
supplemental insurance forms to 
cover all criminal loss exposures. 
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State laws regulating the business 
of insurance. Insofar as the bill 
requires the filing of reports and 
documents with the Commission, 
such cannot in any sense be deemed 
regulatory and so cannot have any 
impact upon any State regulatory 
laws. This is shown by the fact 
that, of the approximately 169 com- 
panies which would be covered by 
the bill, 44 now file reports pursu- 
ant to Section 15(d) of the Act. 
The fact that new issues of stock 
of insurance companies must be 
registered with the Commission un- 
der the Securities Act of 1933 be- 
fore it is sold to the public, there 
being no exemption for insurance 
companies in that law, is additional 
support for the conclusion that a 
mere filing requirement is not reg- 
ulation. 

With respect to the other provi- 
sion of the Securities Exchange Act 
which will become applicable to in- 


surance companies if S. 1168 is 
enacted, that is the proxy rules, the 
insider-trading provisions and the 
margin requirements, there does 
not appear to be any State insur- 
ance code which contains regula- 
tions with respect to these matters. 
Indeed, the objectives of the stat- 
utes differ. The State insurance 
laws afford protection to the pur- 
chaser of an insurance policy. The 
Federal securities laws afford pro- 
tection to the purchaser of the 
stock of an insurance company. The 
matters with which §. 1168 is con- 
cerned are matters generally dealt 
with by the States in their “blue 
sky” law, not in their insurance 
laws. 


Congressional Intent 

Finally, the McCarran Act was 
an expression of Congressional in- 
tent that the business of insurance 
as traditionally regulated by the 
States should continue to be so 
regulated, but that the Congress 
by its enactment did not express an 
intent to restrain itself from acting 





Insurance Groups Oppose S. 1168 


At the annual meeting of the Health Insurance Association of America in May, 


the report of the general manager stated: 


"Senator Fulbright reintroduced this year S. 1168. The bill would require every 
issuer of securities whose total assets exceed $2,000,000 which is engaged in 
interstate commerce or does business affecting interstate commerce to file a registra- 
tion statement with the Securities and Exchange Commission .. . 


“HIAA's policy is in opposition to the measure." 


Later in the month, the American Life Convention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America submitted a statement to the Securities Subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. The statement asked that stock 


insurance companies be given an 


exemption from the 


proposed legislation 


which would require issuers of unlisted securities to comply with the financial 
reporting, proxy solicitation and insider trading provisions of the Securities Exchange 


Act of 1934. 


The ALC-LIAA said such reports "would substantially duplicate information 
already on file in the state insurance department of every state in which a life 


insurance company does business. 


"The adequacy and completeness of these reports," the statement continues, 
“made by insurance companies to the states is well recognized. They are prepared 
on standard blanks approved by the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, are uniform for all states, and conform to the highest standards of 


insurance occounting ... 


“Because of the quasi-public nature of the life insurance business, the available 
information concerning company operations already exceeds that in the case of 


other businesses 


. .» The fact that there is so much material published and that 


insurance commissioners are available to assist policyholders and stockholders, makes 
it unnecessary to employ complicated proxy rules such as those required by the SEC 


under the 1934 Act... 


"In view of this nonspeculative characteristic of the insurance business, the 
possibility of utilization by officers, directors and large stockholders of inside 
information to profit from short-term transactions in their company's stock is by no 
means comparable to that in the case of other corporations. Moreover, the periodic 
examinations conducted by the state insurance departments are broad enough 
to uncover any such practices and bring about corrective action." 
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in a field which could at most have 
only a remote effect upon the busi- 
ness of shifting and distributing 
risks—which is the business of in- 
surance, see Helvering v. LaGierse, 
312 U.S. 531, 539 (1941). 


The Securities Acts 

The Federal securities laws have 
as their basic purpose three objec- 
tives. The first is to provide fair 
disclosure, to persons to whom new 
issues of corporate securities and 
securities traded on stock ex- 
changes are offered and sold, of the 
basic business and financial facts 
necessary for an investor to make 
an informed decision whether to 
purchase or sell the securities. The 
Congress wisely placed responsibil- 
ity for furnishing the facts on the 
issuing corporation and for mak- 
ing the investment decision on the 
public investor. The government 
regulatory agency, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, is re- 
sponsible for neither of these. This 
legislative decision is of vital. sig- 
nificance in the preservation of our 
free enterprise system. 


Not Responsible for Accuracy 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is not responsible for 
the accuracy of the data supplied 
by a corporation in its registration 
statement or prospectus. We are 
not empowered to approve or disap- 
prove the securities offered and, 
once registered and offered, the 
securities may be purchased or not 
as the investing public wishes. 

However, the very direct and af- 
firmative role which the Commis- 
sion has is to require corporations 
which register securities, both new 
issues for sale to the public and 
outstanding issues to be listed for 
trading on exchanges, to assume 
their statutory responsibility for 
fair and accurate disclosure. This 
the Commission achieves by its ad- 
ministrative examination of filings 
made (including proxy soliciting 
material) and by taking legal ac- 
tion against those that do not ap- 
pear to meet the statutory stand- 
ards. 

The second objective is to assure 
the basic integrity of the market. 
This includes provisions for giving 
adequate information to stockhold- 

Continued on page 60 
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ers so that they may cast their vote 
in an informed way at corporate 
meetings for which their proxies 
are solicited, freedom from the 
taking of unfair advantage of pub- 
lic stockholders by corporate in- 
siders, assurances of responsible 
conduct by brokers and dealers han- 
dling customers’ funds and securi- 
ties, and provisions for the mainte- 
nance by the stock exchanges of 
fair, open, and orderly markets in 
listed securities, free of manipula- 
tion and abuse. 

The third objective—and this the 
Congress extended to the unlisted 
trading market and to securities 
sold intrastate as well as to those 
trading in interstate commerce— 
is the detection, prevention, and 
punishment of fraud in the pur- 
chase as well as in the sale of secu- 
rities. 


Report on S. 2054 

The report of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on S. 2054 
(84th Congress) to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency 
was the first complete factual study 
ever made of the financial reporting 
and proxy practices of corporations 
which are not listed or traded on 
national securities exchanges and 
thus are exempt from the financial 
reporting, proxy and insider-trad- 
ing provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act. The study covered 
about 1,200 corporations with ag- 
gregate assets of $35 billion which 
have 750 or more stockholders or 
$1 million of debt securities out- 
standing in the hands of the public 
and $2 million or more of assets. 


Reports Examined 


We examined the reports to stock- 
holders of 1,161 of these corpora- 
tions in the light of generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles and 
standards of fair disclosure. We 
found that of the 581 reports to 
stockholders of corporations not 
presently required to file reports 
with the Commission, 21% fell 
short of fair standards of report- 
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ing in one or more material re- 
spects. On the other hand, of the 
580 reports to stockholders of cor- 
porations which are presently filing 
financial data with the Commission 
pursuant to Section 15(d),? only 
4% were materially deficient in 
terms of fair standards of report- 
ing. 

A comprehensive discussion of 
the importance of proper proxy 
soliciting to the capital markets 
and the public investors and the 
conditions we found with respect 
to proxy soliciting material may be 
found in the introduction which I 
wrote to a legal treatise, ‘Proxy 
Contests for Corporate Control,” 
by Edward R. Aranow and Her- 
bert A. Einhorn, published by Co- 
lumbia University Press in 1957. 


Insurance Accounting Practices 

Insurance companies have been 
subject to State supervision for 
over a century. In 1837 Massachu- 
setts required the calculation by fire 
insurance companies of an_un- 
earned premium fund for the bet- 
ter protection of policyholders. In- 
surance companies are required to 
file annual statements with State 
insurance authorities showing as- 
sets, liabilities, premiums, 
and expenses in great detail. The 
States impose sound restrictions 
with respect to investments and re- 
serves for known and contingent 
liabilities. The securities owned by 
insurance companies must be val- 
ued in accordance with the rulings 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. In the case 
of fire insurance companies the 
rates used by a majority of the 
companies are calculated by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
a cooperative which was organized 
in 1866 for the control and stand- 
ardization of rates. 


losses 


*Sec. 15(d) of the Securities Exchange 
Act requires an undertaking by the issuer 
of securities registered under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 to file the information 
and reports required of issuers of listed 
securities pursuant to Sec. 13 of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act, but such under- 
taking becomes operative only if the ag- 
gregate public offering price of the securi- 
ties registered plus the aggregate value of 
all other outstanding securities of the 
same class, computed upon the basis of 
such price, amounts to $2 million or more. 
The undertaking is suspended if the ag- 
gregate value of such securities so de- 
termined is reduced to less than $1 mil- 
lion, or if such reporting requirements 
otherwise become applicable by reason of 
the listing of securities of the issuer. Sec. 
15(d) does not subject issuers to the 
proxy requirements of Sec. 14 or to the 
“insider trading” provisions of Sec. 16. 


The insurance business is con- 
cerned with the assumption of a 
moderate amount of liability upon 
each of a large number of risks 
depending upon the law of averages 
to minimize the element of chance. 
The major activities, other than the 
securing of business, are the under- 
writing of risks and the investment 
of funds. 


Nature of Business 


The nature of the insurance busi- 
ness requires the provision for con- 
tingencies of every kind by the es- 
tablishment of reserves. Conserva- 
tism and the law require that these 
reserves be provided on a _ basis 
which provides an ample margin of 
safety. This practice fosters finan- 
cial stability and policyholder con- 
fidence and is generally beneficial 
to all concerned. 

There is a striking difference be- 
tween the financial reporting of the 
insurance business and that of al- 
most any other business. This dif- 
ference results in the lack of cor- 
relation between the volume of 
business done and the net earnings 
reported by the insurance industry. 
The basic economic cause is the lag 
in rate making adjustment to 
changes in the loss cycle, business 
cycle or jong term inflation. 
are set on loss experience over a 
period of years. A profitable pe- 
riod calls for a reduction and an 
unprofitable period for an increase 
in rates. This basic economic dis- 
tortion is further accentuated by 
conservatism in the accounting 
practices followed by the insurance 


Rates 


industry. 


Assets Excluded 


Because of the nature of the busi- 
ness, the natural conservatism and 
the rigid supervision of the insur- 
ance industry, it is only normal to 
expect extremely conservative ac- 
counting and reporting practices 
for the protection of policyholders. 
With respect to the fire insurance 
industry, security valuations are 
made on the basis of rulings of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Assets not in ac- 
cord with State laws or departmen- 
tal rulings are excluded from the 
balance sheet and designated as 

Continued on page 62 
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...and ask yourself this question: 


“AM | A SAFE DRIVER?” 


You are a safe driver if you... 


observe traffic regulations, especially about speed 
watch other drivers and try to anticipate 

their actions 

drive extra-carefully when pedestrians, especially 
children, are about 

know distances required to stop your car 
completely at various speeds 

never drive when you are fatigued, ill or upset 
lower your speed as darkness approaches 

signal other motorists in ample time 

keep your car in top mechanical condition 


You are not a safe driver if you... 


fail to observe right of way 

follow too closely behind the car ahead 

weave in and out of traffic lanes 

pass on hills or curves when there is no clear 
view ahead 

do not adjust your speed to weather and traffic 
conditions 

fail to lower lights when a car approaches 

take chances in hazardous situations 

feel over-confident or believe accidents happen 
only to the other fellow 

speed through traffic lights on the yellow signal 
mix alcohol and driving 


Always drive as if your life depended on it. It does! 
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Metropolitan 





1 Mapison AVENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 


Pr ERSTE AAS ER ORS UCE COMPANY This advertisement is one of a continuing 


series sponsored by Metropolitan in the inter- 
est of our national health and welfare. It is 

. r appearing in two colors in magazines with a 
Life Insurance Company total circulation in excess of 31,000,000 in- 


cluding Time, Newsweek, Saturday Evening 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 


keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, U. S. 
News, National Geographic. 
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non-admitted assets. Surplus is not 
required to be segregated to dis- 
tinguish retained earnings from 
paid-in capital and unrealized gains 
Certain statutory re- 
serves must be provided. 


or losses. 


The “Unearned Reserve" 


The entire amount of the pre- 
mium charged the _ policyholder 
must originally be established as a 
liability in an “Unearned Premium 
Reserve.” This reserve is trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss ac- 
count, on a monthly basis, over the 
term of the policy contract. The 
amount of commissions payable to 
agents and brokers, premium taxes 
and other expenses incurred when 
the policy is written are immedi- 
ately charged to the current profit 
and loss account. 

In a period of increasing pre- 
mium volume, therefore, this meth- 


od of accounting temporarily 
penalizes the statutory underwrit- 
ing results of the companies by in- 
creasing operating costs in the 
amount of the prepaid expenses on 
the increased premium income. 
Conversely, in a period of declin- 
ing premium volume, the statutory 
underwriting results are benefited 
since credits to the profit and loss 
account are based upon the higher 
volume of business in the past and 
debits to such account are based 
upon the reduced current volume. 


Corresponding Equity 


Since all expenses incurred in 
the acquisition of the business rep- 
resented by the unearned premium 
reserve have been charged to in- 
come and therefore are not carried 
as an asset, there is a correspond- 
ing equity in such reserve which is 
not included in the financial state- 
ments. This equity is frequently 
considered by specialists in the 
evaluation of insurance companies’ 
stocks as being equal to 35% of 
the unearned premium reserve in 
the case of casualty insurance com- 


panies, and 40% of the unearned 
premium reserve in the case of fire 
insurance companies. 


Distortion Recognized 


This recognition of the distortion 
in conventional insurance account- 
ing is not new. Alfred M. Best was 
quoted in the Journal of Commerce, 
July 1921, as saying, “One great 
company added in the year 1920 $8,- 
000,000 to its unearned premium 
liability, and reported in conse- 
quence an underwriting loss of 
about $1,800,000. It had no choice 
under the law, but was obliged to 
make up its accounts on that basis, 
for which reason it would be ab- 
surd even to suggest that its offi- 
cers were guilty of manipulation of 
its figures in order to conceal prof- 
its. Yet, the underwriting opera- 
tions of that company, considered 
from the standpoint of the stock- 
holders, were highly profitable dur- 
ing the year in question, because, 
as a practical business fact, the 
company under normal conditions, 
and, barring the possibility of a 
great conflagration, will never re- 


CANCER 


COVERAGE MAY BE ADDED TO 
PEERLESS SPECIFIC DISEASE POLICY* 


. in addition to coverage for Polio + Spinal 
Meningitis + Diphtheria - Scarlet Fever - 
Smallpox + Rabies + Typhus » Tetanus « and 
Trichinosis —9 of mankind's most expensive 
diseases. Plus Optional Cancer Coverage. 


Small annual premium, including new Optional 
Cancer Rider, only $10 Individual, $15 Husband 
and Wife, $20 Entire Family... for benefits not 
to exceed $10,000 on the Specific Disease 
Policy and not to exceed $2,000 under Optional 


Cancer Rider — when treatment originates prior 
to insured’s 60th birthday (not to exceed $1,000 
when treatment originates after age 60), covers 
payments for hospital, physician, licensed 
nurses, patient transportation and iron lung 
rental per individual. After waiting period (6 days, 
except for Cancer, 90 days), policy pays expenses 
from lst day that disease manifests itself. 


Write for full details today! Make this popular, 
modern policy your #1 business getter! 


*Policy No. PAH 165-2-R, Available in States where filed and approved. Optional Cancer Rider PAH-791 
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quire anything like $8,000,000 to 
meet the losses under the policies, 
the writing of which resulted in 
the $8,000,000 increase of its un- 
earned premium account.” 3 

Article 7 of the Commission’s 
Regulation S-X, which embodies 
our accounting rules and regula- 
tions, governs the form and con- 
tent of financial statements filed 
with the Commission. This regula- 
tion, except for certain items, re- 
quires the companies to follow the 
rules and instructions governing 
the definition and computation of 
items in annual statements for 
their state regulatory authority. 

ie principal additional informa- 
tion required by Regulation S-X 
is the disclosure of book value of 
assets, a definition of ‘admitted 
asset value,” a statement of non- 
admitted assets, a segregation of 
surplus as to (1) paid-in surplus; 
(2) earned surplus; and (3) un- 
realized surplus arising from re- 
valuation of assets. 

The statements included in an- 
nual reports filed under the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act are not required 
to be certified. However, the state- 
ments in registration statements 
for the sale of securities filed under 
the Securities Act are required to 
be certified. 


Accounting Differences 

In connection with the financial 
statements of fire and casualty com- 
panies filed under the Securities 
Act, the certifying accountants are 
required to comment upon these 
differences in accounting practices. 
Usually in the prospectus there is 
also presented a tabulation showing 
the adjustment of statutory net 
earnings to give effect to the in- 
crease or decrease in unearned pre- 
mium reserve during the years re- 
ported, and in some instances to 
show an adjustment of the tabula- 
tion of net equity to give effect to 
the equity in the unearned pre- 
mium reserve and statutory re- 
serves. 

The Commission’s supplementary 
report indicated that 169 insurance 
corporations, having total assets of 
approximately $24 billion, will be 
subject to the bill. Of these, 44, 
having total assets of approximate- 


’Guthman, The Analysis of Financial 
Statements, 3rd Ed., 1946, p. 463, fn 16. 
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ly $5 billion, are now required to 
file reports pursuant to Section 
15(d) of the Act, and 125, having 
total assets of approximately $19 
billion, which do not now report 
would become obligated to do so. 

There were 87 life insurance 
companies with total assets of $15.5 
billion of assets and 82 fire, cas- 
ualty and title companies with $844 
billion of assets. The companies 
subject to the bill of course are 
stock companies. Mutual compa- 
nies account for about 85% of the 
life insurance’ business, while 
roughly the opposite situation ob- 
tains in the insurance business 
ther than life. 


Few Details 


The Commission’s staff examined 
the reports to stockholders of 161 of 
these insurance corporations in the 
light of generally accepted account- 
ing principles and standards of fair 
disclosure. Laying aside the fail- 
ure to follow generally accepted ac- 
counting principles, which will be 
discussed later, it was found that 
61 of the 161 insurance corpora- 
tions gave only a balance sheet and 
often with little detail classification 
of assets and liabilities. Of the 
117 reports to stockholders of in- 
surance corporations not presently 
required to file reports with the 
Commission, 63 per cent were ma- 
terially deficient in that they omit- 
ted to furnish a profit and loss 
statement, a surplus statement, or 
both, or the statements were so 

Continued on page 64 


"Only yesterday | told an insurance sales- 
man to see me next week!" 





your Vutual 
gy Benefit 





lifeinsurance 
planning 


needs more 
than a 
vending 
machine!” 


Creating sound life insurance 
programs takes time, hard work 
and training—they can’t be 
mass-produced. Mutual Benefit Life 
agents like Allan J. Feldman of 
Bloomsburg, Pa., supply the long 
hours of careful planning; their 
company provides them with the 
specialized knowledge to make that 
planning effective. It’s a combination 
that produces successful agents 

and satisfied clients. 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
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brief as to be inadequate. On the 

other hand, of the 44 reports to 

stockholders of insurance corpora- 

tions subject to the bill which are 

presently required to file financial 

data with the Commission pursuant 

to Section 15(d), 30 per cent were 

so deficient. As previously indi- 

cated, the comparable percentages 

J F for the first study, which did not in- 
we ve got qd hobby clude insurance companies, were 21 
e per cent and 4 per cent respectively. 

Ba. j [The over-all comparison of mate- 
Building men is sort of a hobby with us. Not only is this hobby rially deficient reports is 54 per 
profitable, but it affords tremendous spiritual satisfaction. cent for insurance companies and 
American United has tailored its programs to every imagina- oe ee a 


ble level of sales effort. Simple tracks for the beginner help Balance Sheet Only 


him get his feet wet. Simplified programing and advanced 
While no distinction was made be- 


tween types of insurance companies 
or the volume of business written, 
it was noted that even the large 
companies in both the life group 
and the fire and casualty group of- 
, : 3 peti , ten gave only a balance sheet. Af- 
ple presentations for income disability, A & S and major medi- ter issuing the supplementary re- 


underwriting all have their specially designed sales tools and 
unique presentations that are truly “‘different’’. 


Encouraging personal growth through study courses, such as 
the LUTC and professional training for CLU; sales tools for 
the presentation of “‘small group”’ cases of 10 to 25 lives; sim- 


cal; the help of successful life insurance men in the home office port a review was made of the 
. . . all this contributes to a man’s growing capacity to make material of the study and it was 
found that as a rule the companies 
which are members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters usu- 
ally gave a complete set of financial 
statements with a_ reasonable 


% e « e 
American United Life amount of detailed classification. 
INSURANCE COMPANY The more significant finding, 
e however, is the fact that only 6 per 


HO ME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLI S, INDIANA cent of the insurance companies 


attempted to give the additional in- 
ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS “© FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LOW NET COST SPECIALS ae . an + > at: 
UNIQUE JUVENILE © GROUP INSURANCE + GROUP RETIREMENT © PENSION TRUSTS formation required by Regulation 
GUARANTEED” WABLE MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY S-X and sound accounting princi- 

EED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL ; Fig : 
ples and practice. This information 


SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE 
is necessary to an understanding 
of the financial statements and to 
proper financial analysis. 
With respect to the evaluation of 
proxy-soliciting material of insur- 


American Casualty helps you cash a oS the big market for | ance companies studied, we found 


money. Yes sir, building men is a satisfying hobby. Profit- 
able, too. 





that this likewise suffered by com- 


4 | 
Professional Liability | parison with that of the other cor- 


Insurance porations in the first study. 


FOR: Doctors Nurses The following comment on the 


Accountants Druggists Opticians * S : 
Barbers Insurance Agents Optometrists slowness of progress in financial 


Beauty Salons lawyers Ph ist . 4 
Dentist Morticions sees ner ml | reporting was made by N. Loyall 
Write A. F. Seelig, V.P., Reading, Pa. | McLaren of Haskins & Sells in a 


book review of the 1955 edition of 


A MI ERIGAN GASUALTY “Accounting Trends and_ Tech- 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE niques” at page 534 of the July 
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1956 issue of the ACCOUNTING 
REVIEW: 

“The slow progress that has 
been made in the establishment of 
definite standards by which pub- 
lished financial statements can be 
measured is the subject of a force- 
ful article in the January 1956 is- 
sue of THE ACCOUNTING RE- 
VIEW by Howard C. Greer. Where 
does the fault lie? 


Outmeded Practices 


“This reviewer believes that the 
major responsibility for slavish ad- 
herence to outmoded financial ac- 
counting practices rests in top man- 
agement of publicly-owned compa- 
nies. Individual whim, reluctance 
to discard traditional presentations, 
and plain lethargy are roadblocks 
sometimes encountered when the 
enlightened comptroller and the in- 
dependent public accountant discuss 
improvements in financial reporting 
techniques with senior officers. 

“After all, however, gradual 
progress is undoubtedly being made 
both as to improved form and no- 
menclature and more informative 
disclosures. The investing public 
collectively are receiving in general 
much more satisfactory financial 
information than ever before. 
About the only feasible way of ac- 
celerating the current rate of im- 
provement seems to be the prescrip- 
tion of rigid financial reporting 
rules by governmental agencies— 
which Heaven and Howard Greer 
forbid!” 

In this connection it is encour- 
aging to note that THE SPECTATOR 
by its annual study of insurance 
company reports to stockholders 
and its awards to the winners is 
making a sustained effort to ‘“im- 
prove the breed” for all insurance 
reports. 

However, the broad public in- 
vestor interest in the stock of the 
169 insurance companies seems 
clearly to justify encouraging im- 
provement of financial reporting 
standards by Federal governmental 
action through application of the 
Securities Exchange Act, partic- 
ularly as this would not involve any 
change in the Congressional policy 
expressed in the McCarran Act of 
leaving substantive regulation of 
the insurance business to the 
States. 
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STOPWATCH SERVICE 


When a quick decision is needed to validate the life 
underwriters’ “play”, easy access to authority materially 
improves his scoring chances. 


With the home office close enough 
to respond by the clock instead of 
the calendar, the Home Life 
agent’s special sales and service 
problems are solved in a jiffy. 


Our concentrated area of opera- 

“—— tions and compact agency organi- 

zation create a friendly climate for the growth of 
policyholders’ good will and fieldmen’s good fortune. 
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the board of Pacific National 
Fire. A. J. McGuire, assistant 
manager for the Eastern divi- 
sion, has been named vice pres- 
ident. 

Clifford G. Cornwell has been 


elected president of the U. S. 
Salvage Association. 


W. Douglas Bell, for the past four 
years general manager of 
Canadian operations for Paul 
Revere Life, has been elected a 
vice president. 

H. A. Pasch, a director of Indiana 
Lumbermens Mutual, has been 
elected a vice president. R. K. 
Fowler, and R. J. Quick have 
been named assistant vice pres- 
idents. 

George B. Kenney, associate man- 
ager for Canada for Phoenix of 
Hartford and Westchester Fire, 


Se MH Modern 
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Assurance Co. Ltd. 
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Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 
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Insurance Company 
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Company 
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Fire Insurance Co. 
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Comprehensive Liability Policy 


We undoubtedly are in a “Claims” conscious period. 
The number and wide variety of liability damage 
suits have increased greatly. There is only one 
answer—individuals and business concerns, of ne- 
cessity, must protect themselves more adequately 
through insurance. 

The Comprehensive Liability Policy is one of 
the most modern and broad liability policies for 
protection against this peril. It is a package policy 
which consolidates in a single contract, protection 
against legal liability for Bodily Injury and Prop- 
erty Damage caused by accidents arising from 
Premises, Business operations, Elevators, Products, 
Contractual obligations, Operations of independent 
contractors, Teams, Automobiles—owned, hired and 
non-owned, and even Unknown Hazards. 

New exposures are automatically insured for 
the full amount of the policy; for example, newly 
acquired property, buildings or automobiles; new 
manufacturing operations or enterprises; new addi- 
tions such as signs; new leases; new. construction or 


The wide scope of protection offered by the 
Comprehensive Liability Policy makes it an effective 
worry-reliever. The insured pays only for actual ex- 
posures—the premium is adjusted by annual audit. 

You “Sell Modern” when you sell this package 
policy of consolidated liability insurance written by 
the Commercial Union—Ocean Group. 


COMMERCIAL UNION — OCEAN GROUP 


has been elected president of 
the All Canada Insurance Fed- 
eration. 

Raymond J. Beech has been ap- 
pointed manager in Canada for 
General Insurance of America 
and its affiliates. 

R. R. Rounds, formerly auditor for 
Pacific National in San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed resi- 
dent vice president of 
pany’s Southern division. 

John G. Street and Paul D. Cum- 
mings have been named vice 
presidents for Globe Life and 
Accident. George L. Teague has 
been appointed secretary-trea- 
surer. All three men have also 
been named to the company’s 
board of directors. 

William C. Warren, dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Columbia 
University, and Daniel J. Lyons, 
a vice president, have been 
elected to the board of Guardian 
Life of America. 

Charles W. Dow, former president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has joined C.I.T. Finan- 
cial Corporation as chairman of 
the finance committee and a di- 
rector. 

W. G. Alpaugh, Jr., president of 
Inter-Ocean, has been elected 
chairman of the accident and 
sickness committee of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association. Norman T. Car- 
son, agency vice president with 
Security Mutual, is chairman of 
the Association’s agency man- 
agement conference. 

James A. Ballew has been ap- 
pointed editor of the “Life 
Aetna-izer,” national monthly 
magazine of Aetna Life. 

Frank Schiff, president of the in- 
surance firm of Schiff, Terhune 
& Company, has been elected to 
the board of the Travelers Aid 
Society of New York. 

. Henry Smith, vice president and 
executive assistant of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, has 
been elected president of the 
Health Insurance Association. 

William E. Newcomb, president of 
Great American, has been 
elected chairman of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Association. J. 
Harry Bibby, executive vice 
president of U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty, has been named vice 
chairman. Treasurer is F. El- 


com- 
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mer Sammons, president of the 

Hanover Group. RATES GOT YOU PUNCHY ? 
Herbert A. Kuvin, director of in- — 

surance law training programs 

and conferences at the School 

of Law, University of Miami, 

has been promoted to professor 

of law by this institution. 
Ralph J. Campbell has been ap- 

pointed as director of field ser- 

vice at the home office of Amer- 

ican United Life in Indianapo- 

lis, transferring from Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 


W. J. Ryan, CPCU, 
has been named 
director of educa- 
tion and training 
for the Kemper 
Group and head of 
the affiliated Mu- 
tual Insurance In- 
stitute. He succeeds 
the late John M. 


Breen. 














Mortimer E. Sprague, vice presi- 


dent and secretary of The Home, Bankers Natio nal Life 


has been elected a director of F y 

the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. has the prescription! 
Alfred Burke, partner with Duff 

and Phelps, and Charles Snelling 


Robinson, partner in the real 
NO REDUCTION IN COMMISSION 


estate firm of Sudler and Com- 

pany, have been elected to the 

board of Central Standard Life. R \NA " BECAUSE OF REDUCED RATE! 
Ora R. Leverett, formerly vice 

president and co-founder of the 

American Independence Life, 

has been named national sales 

director of National Farmers ? clients. 

Union Life. ; Complete the coupon below 
. Albert Durgom, vice president £ and get your all-in-one pre- 

for the past three years, has M sentation...includes rates, 

¥ ’ 


been advanced to the post of 
; ; _— values and sales track. 
executive vice president of the 


Hospital Service Plan of New 
Jersey (Blue Cross). 
J. Crum occupies the newly 
created post of chairman of the A 
executive committee of Shelby : . 
Mutual. G. S. Dennis succeeds lattoveal 
Mr. Crum as president. LIFE INSURANCE CONMPANY 
Herbert A. Clark has been elected | MONTCLAIR. NEW JERSEY 
a trustee of Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, succeeding the late 
W. A. Rattelman. Guy E. Man- 
ning and Karl S. Geiges have fps Send me: 
been named vice presidents. q ' [_] your SROL All-in-one presentation 
Sayre MacLeod, vice president of » = ; [-] information on Million Dollar Agency Builders 
Prudential, is the new chairman = Plan 
of the agency officers round 
table of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Associa- 
tion. Charles H. Schaaff, vice 
president of Massachusetts Mu- 
Continued on page 68 


Cure your rate headaches 
with a Select Risk Ordinary 
Life designed for your select 
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tual Life, has been elected a di- 
rector. Lyle B. Pelton, formerly 
with Monarch Life, and Richard 
N. Boulton, recently sales pro- 
motion manager for Phoenix 
Mutual, have joined the agency 
as consultants in the company 
relations division. 


Ian W. Robertson has been ap- 


pointed a secretary of all com- 
panies in the Royal-Globe 
Group. Mr. Robertson, formerly 
an assistant secretary, has been 
transferred to San Francisco 
where he will have administra- 
tive charge of the casualty un- 
derwriting, engineering, and 
payroll audit departments. 
Michael E. Bobick has been 
named a secretary. He will con- 
tinue executive duties previously 
performed as claims secretary. 


Robert W. Bremner, assistant vice 


president, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies for 
Philadelphia Life. 


Mutual Alliance Officers 


William H. Burhop (right), president of 
Employers Mutuals, accepts congratula- 
tions on election as president of the 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance 
from retiring president John A. Buxton, 
board chairman of Federated Mutual 
Implement and Hardware Insurance. At 
other meetings held with that of the 
Alliance, O. E. Ringquist, vice president 
of Liberty Mutual Fire, was elected 
president of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. C. E. Hodges, 
president of American Mutual Liability 
Insurance, was chosen president of the 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutuals. A. F. Allen, board chairman of 
Texas Employers Insurance Association, 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 


panies. 


William R. Mead, manager of the 


securities department, has been 
elected treasurer of General 
American Life. Fred T. Jo- 
hanningmeyer has joined the 
company in the new position of 
director of field training in the 
St. Louis agencies. 

E. (Ward) Allison has joined 
the First Colony Life as man- 
agement consultant. Mr. Alli- 
son’s insurance experience to- 
tals more than 50 years. His 
most recent position was as vice 
president and actuary with Life 
of Georgia. 


Joseph M. Cashin has been elected 


president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insur- 
ance Adjusters. R. D. Batjer 
has been named first vice presi- 
dent. 


Mrs. Ceil K. Sweid, of Equitable 


Life of Iowa, has been elected 
president of the League of Life 
Insurance Women. Miss Doro- 
thy M. Boond, New York Life, 
is first vice president. 


Robert F. Benjamin has_ been 


named manager of a_ newly 
formed combined accident and 
health and group disability de- 
partment of Fireman’s Fund. 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 43 


Masse vy. Robinson Co. 301 N. Y. 
34 overruled prior decision that in 
order to be compensable, a heart 
attack must have been caused by 
a strain more severe than was im- 
posed by the usual nature of the 
employee’s work, but the Masse 
case nevertheless requires that the 
regular job activity shall entail 
greater exertion than the ordinary 
wear and tear of life, and that the 
heart attack shall have been pro- 
duced by the ‘unusually hard’ work 
thus demanded. 


No Evidence of Strain 

“Sustaining this award would re- 
quire us to go beyond the Masse 
ruling, and convert workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage into sickness or 
survivors insurance in this type of 
situation. Not only is there no evi- 
dence of fresh heart lesion, but 
also there is no medical opinion of 
any overexertion or strain as a 
causal factor in this man’s death. It 
is evident from the rest of the 
testimony of this only medical wit- 
ness who testified for claimant that 
any exertion would have been an 
overexertion for this unfortunate 
man, and that in expressing the 
opinion that the type of work he 
was doing precipitated his death, 
the doctor merely meant that he 
was engaged in some type of activ- 
ity, and that any kind of activity 
was sufficient to that end. 


Arduous Work 

‘We do not have here the situa- 
tion of a man who is employed in 
a particularly strenuous job, and 
where there is evidence that a heart 
attack has been injured by some 
overexertion which is normal to the 
ordinary course of arduous employ- 
ment. The Masse case decided that 
the precipitating cause need not be 
something more strenuous than the 
normal performance of the work 
demanded, provided that the ordi- 
nary course of the work was suffi- 
ciently strenuous to require more 
than normal exertion. 

“But where, as here, a heart nas 
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deteriorated so that any exertion 
becomes an overexertion, where the 
mere circumstance that the em- 
ployee was engaged in some kind 
of physical labor is what impels the 
doctors to testify that his work 
caused his death, we would have 
reached a point, if this award were 
to be upheld, where all that is 
necessary to sustain an award is 
that the employee shall have died of 
heart disease. ‘Insofar as it caused 
this result’, quoting from Matter of 
Detenbeck v. General Motors Cor- 
poration (309 N. Y. 558, 561), ‘the 
work in which he was engaged 
simply amounted to the ordinary 
wear and tear of life impinging on 
the infirmity’ with which he had 
been previously afflicted. 

“Here it is plain that in the opin- 
ion of the only physician whose 
testimony could support the award, 
death resulted from the circum- 
stance that he had been subjected 
to any kind of exertion, even the 
exertion of merely being alive, so 
that, in this assistant medical ex- 
aminer’s opinion, death might eas- 
ily have come during sleep. The 
testimony of this doctor throughout 
supports his original opinion, ex- 
pressed in his certificate of death 
before compensation became an 
issue, that death was caused by 
“Chronic rheumatic heart disease, 
active” and that the only ante- 
cedent cause was “Severe, calcific, 
aortic stenosis.” 


Opinion vs. Evidence 

“Medical opinion ‘lacks probative 
force where the conclusions are 
contingent, speculative, or merely 
possible’ and does not rise to the 
level of substantial evidence ( Mat- 
ter of Riehl v. Town of Amherst, 
308 N. Y. 212, 216). There being 
no residue in the record of legal 
evidence of any causal relationship, 
the claim must be dismissed on the 
law.” 


Heart Attacks and Double 
Indemnity 

The controversy of Heart Attack 
versus Accident is by no means con- 
fined to Workmen’s Compensation 
cases. The accident and health field 
has struggled with the problem for 
many years. Generally speaking, the 
Continued on page 70 
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cases devolve into a medical ques- 
tion of fact for the jury. But things 
can be complicated when there is a 
claim of “aggravation.” For a good 
illustraticn we shal] take the very 
recent case of Prudential Insurance 
Company v. Kellar, Georgia Court 
of Appeals, March 4, 1957. 


Double Indemnity Claim 


After the death of the insured 
the beneficiary brought an action 
to recover the proceeds allowed un- 
der the provisions of a double in- 
demnity life policy issued by the 
defendant. The plaintiff contended 
that the insured died as a result of 
injuries sustained when he was 
struck by a motor vehicle. The de- 
fendant contended that the injured 
did not die from accidental means 
as defined in the policy which were 
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“as a result, directly and independ- 
ently of all other causes, of bodily 
injuries effected solely through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental 
means” but excluding death re- 
sulting “directly or indirectly from 
bodily or mental infirmity or dis- 
ease in any form.” 

The insured’s physician testified 
that he did not believe that the in- 
sured’s heart attack from which he 
died was caused directly by the in- 
juries that he sustained in the 
accident, but the doctor said that 
he did believe that the injuries were 
an aggravating factor in causing 
the heart attack. 


Learned Opinion 

The trial court found for the 
plaintiff-beneficiary and there was 
an appeal. The appellate court, in a 
learned opinion which throws much 
light on this problem, had this to 
say: 

“The issue for decision, constru- 
ing the evidence in favor of the 
verdict, may be thus stated: Where 
an insured has a pre-existing dis- 
eased condition not necessarily 
fatal, and thereafter has an acci- 
dental injury not fatal in character, 
and thereafter dies of the disease 
because of the shock effect of the 
accidental injury reacting unfavor- 
ably upon the diseased condition, 
does the exclusion clause in the 
policy above quoted preclude 1e- 
covery? In Inter-Ocean Casualty 
Co. v. Scott, 91 Ga. App. 311 the 
policy also contained the provision 
‘resulting solely from bodily in- 
juries effected directly and inde- 
pendently of all other causes 
through accidental means’ and ex- 
cluded injuries ‘caused wholly or 
partly by bodily or mental infirm- 
ity.’ In that case recovery was 
allowed where an insured, conva- 
lescing from a broken leg which 
constituted the accidental injury, 
was seized with an attack of gall- 
stones, a pre-existing bodily infirm- 
ity aggravated by the result of the 
accidental injury, and thereafter 
died. 


Hernia Injuries 


“The decision in the Scott case 
was predicated on Thornton v. 
Travelers Ins. Co., 116 Ga. 122. 
The former of these cases concerned 
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a policy insuring against bodily in- 
jury effected ‘through external, 
violent, and accidental means 
independently of all other causes’ 
and excluded injuries ‘resulting 
wholly or partly, directly or indi- 
rectly, from hernia.’ In that case 
the insured, who had a pre-existing 
reducible hernia, suffered accidental 
injury which caused the hernia to 
become strangulated. Recovery was 
allowed, and the Scott case, speak- 
ing of the Thornton case, has the 
following to say: 


When Disease Causes Injury 

** “From what is held in the Thorn- 
ton case, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that, in order for the disease 
to be held a contributing cause of 
the insured’s death within the 
meaning of the policy clause, it 
must appear that the disease caused 
the injury to which the insured 
succumbs. It is under the concept 
of the Supreme Court as expressed 
by Justice Cobb that the insured’s 
beneficiary is not debarred from 
recovery because an injury caused 
solely by an accident, together with 
mental or physical infirmity, 
brought about the insured’s death.’ 


Total Exclusion 

“Cases directly in point with this 
concept of the meaning of such an 
exclusionary clause are Johnson v. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 66 Ga. 
App. 629 where recovery was de- 
nied, it appearing that the insured 
fell because of a pre-existing par- 
alytic condition, although the in- 
juries caused by the fall resulied 
in his death, and Independent Life 
& Acc. Ins. Co. v. Causley, 94 Ga. 
App. 305, where a pre-existing in- 
jury also caused a fall. Also, re- 
denied in Pilot Life 
Morgan, 94 Ga. 
App. 394 where there was an exclu- 
sion for injury by ‘hernia of any 
kind, however caused’ although the 
hernia resulted from accidental in- 
jury, the exclusion being compre- 
hensive in character, and therefore 
excluding even hernias caused by 
accidental injury. 


covery was 
Insurance Co. v. 


“Recovery was also denied in 
Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. v. 
Reese, 67 Ga. App. 628, but that 
case is distinguishable in at least 
two particulars—the injury was not 
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shown on the death certificate as 
even a contributing cause of death, 
and there was no opinion evidence 
that the accident would accelerate 
or aggravate the injury or hasten 
the death. This coincides with the 
rule as restated in the Causby case, 
supra: 


Recovery Not Barred 
“‘Under the provisions of the 
policy, if the physical impairment 
of the deceased contributed to the 
in part, directly or in- 
there 
recovery; but if the physical im- 


injury or 
directly, then could be no 
pairment did not contribute to the 
injury but merely aggravated the 
consequences of the accident, recov- 
ery would not be barred.’ 

“Also as stated in the Scott case: 

“*The real meaning of a clause 
such as contained in the policy in 
the case at bar, given reasonable 
interpretation, means no more than 
that the disease must be shown to 
have been the proximate and not 
simply one of the causes of the in- 
sured’s death that any other 
result in the 
that any 
man be insured from death result- 


construction would 


practical impossibility 
ing from accident by a policy con- 
taining a clause providing that the 
insured’s death must result solely 
independently 


from accident and 


of disease ... that no man is en- 
tirely well, and where one is in- 
jured, unless he die immediately, 
some disease or physical disorder 
existing in his system will to some 
extent contribute to its fatality.’ 


Condition Aggravated 

“There was in the present case 
sufficient evidence to authorize the 
jury to find that the automobile 
injury sustained by the insured, 
which resulted in a broken hip and 
other disabilities, with the shock 
resultant therefrom, aggravated 
and accelerated the insured’s heart 
and circulatory condition and thus 
brought on his death. Under the 
rules of law set forth above, this 
condition would not preclude re- 
provided that the bodily 
infirmity did not in any way act as 
in the 


covery, 


a causative factor injury 


received.” 
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CHANGES IN 


Executive-Whole Life 

Acacia Mutual’s new executive- 
whole life policy features a refund 
of cash value pro- 
vision. If the in- 
sured dies prior to 
age 65, his benefi- 
ciary will be paid, 
in addition to the 
face amount, the 
full cash value as 
of the date of death. 

It is possible with this contract 
to borrow the full cash value with- 
out reducing protection to the fam- 
ily below the initial face amount. 
The Executive is especially fitted 
for business insurance, particularly 
split dollar plans. Minimum amount 
for which this policy is issued is 
$10,000. 


For Further Information Circle 260 on Card 


Family Life and Term Plan 


Great Southern Life has intro- 
duced a family group policy, insur- 
ing all members of a family under 
one contract. Minimum amount is 
$5,000 of ordinary life on the hus- 
band with term insurance on the 
wife issued in one to three unit 
packages. Each child is insured for 
$1,000 of term to age 20. 

Waiver of premium disability 
benefit for the purchaser husband 
to age 60 is included at no extra 
cost. Accidental death and dismem- 
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berment benefits are available for 
an extra premium. 

If husband dies before reaching 
age 65 and wife is living, the $5,000 
of insurance on his life is paid in 
cash to wife and coverage on the 
children becomes paid up term. In 
addition, the $715 endowment at 65 
can be used to purchase a paid-up 
life policy for the wife, amount de- 
pending on her age at time of hus 
band’s death. 


For Further Information Circle 261 on Card 


President Byron K. Elliott (left) and Vice 
President Morris Pike discuss John Han- 
cock's new Personal Health policies 
which went on sale in May. Standing 
are Daniel J. Brady (left), assistant, and 
Robert W. Carey (right), director of 
Personal Health Insurance for the com- 
pany. Policies provide monthly income 
for employed men or women, hospital 
expense coverages, and major medical. 
Plans are available for both individuals 
and families. Monthly income contracts 
are non-cancellable and guaranteed re- 
newable to age 65. 


For Further Information Circle 262 on Card 


Endowment at 90 

Bankers National Life of New 
Jersey has announced an endow- 
ment at 90 contract in its 30th An- 
niversary series. Endowment at 90 
policy provides for payment of the 
face amount to the owner at age 90 
if he is then living, or to the bene- 
ficiary prior to that date. Issued at 
ages 10 to 70, the policy may be is- 
sued standard or substandard. Min- 
imum face amount is $15,000. 


For Further Information Cirele 263 en Card 


Foreign Tourist Auto Policy 


Chubb & Son is now underwrit- 
ing automobile casualty and physi- 
cal damage in Eu- 
rope and North 
Africa (excluding 
Russia and its sat- 
ellites). The policy, 
issued by Federal 
Insurance, 
standard conditions 
to the 
tourists traveling abroad. 


adapts 


needs of 


The company provides identifica- 
tion cards and proper credentials 
for countries that have compulsory 
insurance requirements. 


For Further Information Cirele 201 on Card 


Counterfeiting Added to 3-D 
Continental Casualty of Chicago 
has revised its comprehensive crime 
coverage policy to include coverage 
for money orders and counterfeit 


paper currency. 

Designed for larger businesses, 
the policy employee dis- 
honesty, loss on and off the prem- 
ises, and depositor forgery, in addi- 
tion to the new coverage. 


covers 
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Guaranteed Renewable 
Major Medical 


American United Life’s Major 
Medical plan is issued to men and 
women aged 18 to 
60 and is guaran- 
teed renewable to 
age 65. After a 
$500 deductible, the 
plan pays three- 
fourths of eligible 
medical expense, up 
to a maximum benefit of $7,500. 
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The policy provides one year of 
coverage from the date of first ex- 
pense, regardless of whether hos- 
pitalization is required. If at the 
end of the year, the insured con- 
tinues to be hospitalized, benefits 
are paid until he is released or the 
maximum amount is paid, which- 
ever occurs first. 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 

If you would like more infor- 
mation about one or more of the 
policies or lines reviewed here, 
circle on the card on pages 
75 and 76 the number or numbers 
following those items. Write your 
name and address on the card 
and drop it in the mail. 











Kemper Major Medical Plan 

A new major medical expense 
policy is available through the 
intermediate division of the Kem- 
per Group’s Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty and American Motorists. 

Policy provides a_ choice of 
$5,000, $7,500 or $10,000 maximum 
benefits for catastrophe-type pro- 
tection at the time of serious ac- 
cident or illness, including the 
long-term expenses for treatment 
of cancer, heart disease, tubercu- 
losis or other prolonged illnesses. 

Contract is written on a deduc- 
tible basis ranging from $300 to 
$1,000, depending on maximum 
benefits selected by the _ policy- 
holder. A full year is provided to 
satisfy the requirement of incur- 
ring expenses equaling the deduc- 
tible. 

Company’s intermediate division 
was established to make full use of 
the economies offered by machine 
handling of business. Policies will 
be prepared by this division and 
sent to agents for delivery. Re- 
newal premium notices will also be 
prepared and sent direct to the 
policyholder. Follow-up notices will 
go to both the policyholder and the 
agent. 
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A&H for Senior Citizens 
New York Life has announced a 
new policy, the Senior Hospital Ex- 
pense, issued to persons aged 61 
through 75. Coverage includes daily 
hospital benefits payable for a max- 
Continued on page 74 
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GUARANTEED 
ISSUE 


ON REGULAR 
LIFE POLICIES 
USED IN 
PENSION OR 
PROFIT- 
SHARING 
PLANS Groups of 25 lives or 
larger Endowments or 
Life plans with Income 
Conversion Rider ($10 or 


$15 per thousand) 


OTHER EXAMPLES OF 
ANICO SALES LEADERS 


THE EXECUTIVE SPECIAL JUMPING JUVENILE W. L. 
$25,000 minimum 5 for 1 at 21. Insured can get all 
Extra low premium — high values premiums at 65 plus a profit if 


ANICO CO-OP PENSION PLAN desived. 


Designed and priced for the Complete Sub-Standard consideration. 
small employee group Franchise. Bank Draft. Non-Medical. 


Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 
Inquiries about these or other openings for 
those with special qualifications and experience will receive 
prompt attention and answer. For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES = —_ 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE Co. OVER 3 BILLIONS 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 762 MILLIONS IN FORCE 








May we send you our pocket-size kit on 


Mondy kit which fis in o coor pockee ACCOUNTS Receivable 


contains descriptive leaflets and ap- 

plications on both coverages. One d 

small-town (pop. 3000) agent recently an 

wrote $2000 in new premiums with 

Accounts Receivable insurance alone! V | b | P 

‘Valuable Papers’’ is a good com- d ua e apers 
panion coverage which brings bonus 

profits to your agency. Write T. Og- 


burn, Jr., V.P., Reading, Pa. Insurance? 


AMERIGAN GASUALTY 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 














EASIER TO SELL — Here’s a type of policy that many of your clients and 
prospects have been waiting for—broad protection on an over-all basis instead of 
on many individual exposures. The policy’s face amount applies to all 5 coverages 

yet under two of them the buyer pays only for his actual exposure. That gives 


you a big selling feature: extra protection against unforeseen 


maitved ° PROFITS | 


developments at no increase in cost. Discounts and three-year 
premium payment may furthur reduce the cost. Real value for 
your client, less clerical work for you. 

Get the full story in “Mailroad to Profits” —Current issue 
of American Surety’s monthly sales-builder for agents fully 
analyzes the new Blanket Crime Policy, presents timely selling 
hints. Write for your free copy. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY © FIRE * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY ¢ AVIATION 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, Presiden: 
INDIANAPOLIS 











Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 














Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 73 


imum of 60 days, surgical operation 
expenses, and miscellaneous hos- 
pital expense benefits payable up to 
a maximum of 10 times the daily 
benefit. 

Contract is written with a $25 de- 
ductible. It is guaranteed renewable 
and premium rates can be changed 
only on a class basis. 
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Contracts and Policies Notes 


Employers Mutual Casualty has 
adopted a new claim payment pro- 
cedure with agents authorized to 
pay immediately direct losses on 
certain automobile claims up to 
the $250 limit, less deductible on 
collision losses. Correspondence 
with branch and home offices has 
been eliminated on many claims. 
Procedure is being tested in Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas before ex- 
tending its use nationally. 


Equitable of Iowa has an- 
nounced a new accidental death 
benefit provision for policies is- 
sued after May 1, 1957, which lib- 
eralizes the coverage and gen- 
erally reduces the premium rate. 
Coverage now includes passenger 
flying on all civilian aircraft. 


Bankers National of New Jersey 
has increased non-medical limits 
to $10,000 for all ages through 40. 


Manufacturers Life has reduced 
single premium rates for life, en- 
dowment and guaranteed retire- 
ment pension plans. Company has 
also announced an increase in in- 
terest rate on prepaid premiums 
to 314 per cent. 


North American Life has in- 
creased to 3 per cent the discount 
rate for premiums paid in advance. 

Pacific Mutual Life has_in- 
creased to 3 per cent the discount 
rate on premiums paid in advance. 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has announced liberalizations in 
policies for pregnant women. Non- 
medical limit has been increased 
to $10,000 for ages 35 and under 
for permanent plans, or a com- 
bination of permanent insurance 
and term rider. 
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Study of Corporate Insurance 

Among recent publications by the American Manage- 
ment Association is a special study of corporate insur- 
ance. “The Changing Picture in Corporate Insurance” 
discusses insurance at the crossroads. Package policies 
as they affect the commercial buyer and current questions 
on travel accident insurance are covered. 

The “Andrea Doria” collision is examined as an exam- 
ple of the marine insurance problem. The study contains 
a status report on Federal flood insurance. Proper limits 
for fidelity bonds and the question of “how harmless is 
the ‘Hold Harmless’ Agreement” are other areas treated. 


210 219 228 237 
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Price is $1.75. 
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Report on Public and Private Debt 

The Committee on Economic Policy of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has prepared a report on 
the gross debt in this country. The paper-backed book is 
entitled “Debt: Public and Private.” 

Tables and charts are employed to clarify the discus- 
sion of federal and local debt, mortgage debt, consumer 
debt, and various other aspects. Book is available for $1 
from the department. 
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Future Uses of Automation 


Since perfection of the electronic computer in the 














1940’s “automation” and its uses have fired the interest of 
almost the entire business world. 

Dr. Magnus Pyke in “Automation: Its Purpose and 
Future” has written a book fascinating to both the expert 
and the novice in this new field as he traces the history 
of these machines and discusses their present and future 
capacities. While evidently well versed in the computer’s 
versatile powers, nevertheless Dr. Pyke remains cool] in 


P. O. Box 68 
Village Station 


his appraisal, attributing to it no magical powers. These 
£ & h 
mechanical “brains,” he warns are really not that, since 


Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


they can do no more than the process built into them by 
the human engineer who “programs” them for a spe ific 
task or tasks. 

Perhaps the most important part of the book is that in 
which the author discusses the factors affecting the speed 
with which “automation” is likely to spread in different 
countries. 
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Income Differences by States 

“Regional Income” is a new study issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. The book pre- 
sents the results of a meeting called by the Conference 
on Research in Income and Wealth at which experts from 
universities, government, and other research institutions 
examined the present and future uses of regional income 


3 studies. 
Preliminary findings of a study still underway confirm 
$$$ the well-known tendency for average incomes in low- 


income states to rise and fall more sharply than incomes 
in more prosperous states. However, apparently forces 
are also at work which tend to reduce the differences 
among state average incomes. Income differences among 
cities is also studied. 
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Fresh View of Capitalism 

“The Dynamics of Capitalism” by Julius T. Wendzel has 
been published by Harper & Brothers. Dr. Wendzel out- 
lines changes in attitudes and policies he believes neces- 
sary if the American economic system is to attain the 
peak of production and living standard of which it is 
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capable. 

The author examines the relation between the capital- 
ist and the enterpriser, between inept handling of federal 
fiscal policy and the sharpness of our boom and depres- 
sion cycles. For life insurance companies, he touches on 
changes in law and supervisory policy which might permit 
investment in the newer growth companies, thus affording 
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at the local level a more generous spread of investment 
funds. 
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Announcing 


STATE MUTUAL’S 
NEW 


© 


milo 


WHOLE LIFE 
POLICY 


Learn today how Staite Mutual’s new Equity Builder offers 
new and profitable sales opportunities for aggressive General 
Insurance Brokers. Mail coupon for full details. 
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SOME oe 


EST en HE 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


SPLIT DOLLAR AND KEY MAN SALES 


A fresh and intriguing approach 
to better employee morale through 
greater financial security. 


IMPORTANT HIGHLIGHTS 


of State Mutual’s New EQUITY BUILDER Policy 


Face amount $25,000 and up. 


Death benefit before age 65, or tenth an- 
niversary if later, face amount plus cash 
value. Thereafter, face amount only. 


Issued males actual ages 16 thru 70, 
females actual ages 19 thru 70. 


Females written with 3 year age rate-down 
credit in states where approved. 


Also available to Special Class risks up 
to and including Table 16. 


High cash values in early years... Full 
reserve immediately. 


Level Term to Age 65 Rider for male 
applicants. 


Waiver of Premium Benefit available. 


Accidental Death Benefit available with 
coverage continuing to age 70. 


Dividends commencing at end of Ist year. 


When used for Split Dollar sales, em- 
ployee’s beneficiary assured of at least 
full face amount. 


: 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please rush full information about your new Equity 
Builder policy designed especially for Split Dollar and 
Key Man Sales. 


Name 


Company 





Street 





* Those who direct State Mutual agencies operate under’ PAD'' (Planned Agency Devel- 
opment)—o new and unique compensation system and agency building program. 
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Some wsut ance an 
consoles you jate 
Equitanie’s 
Living insur 
tv 
can be you 
pest friend now 


ance 


Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. ¢ 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR INSURANCE ¥ 


SERVICES 


Dry Powder Combats Fires 

A piped fire extinguishing sys- 
tem utilizing Met-L-X dry powder 
developed by Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany meets the need of liquid 
metal users for an agent to reduce 
fire hazards. 

Ansul’s Met-L-X piped system is 
designed to give maximum protec- 
tion against metal fires in areas 
where use of manual extinguish- 
ers is impossible because of radia- 
tion hazards or because of the 
dense, caustic smoke characteris- 
tic of liquid-metal fire. 

Met-L-X is described as espe- 
cially effective on fires in such 
liquid metals as sodium and Nak. 
Ansul’s piped system may be acti- 
vated manually or by heat-actu- 
ating devices. The system extin- 
guishes liquid-metal fires by dis- 
charging dry powder through noz- 
zles installed over the hazard 
areas. Piping is so situated as to 
coat all vertical surfaces and dis- 
tribute an even layer of Met-L-X 
over flooring to guard against fire 
from spilled metal. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 


Accounting Booklet for Agents 


For insurance agents looking 
for increased operating profits, 
Remington Rand has issued an 
eight-page brochure entitled, 
“Seven Big Advantages for Insur- 
ance Agents with Remington Rand 
Machine Accounting.” 

The _ illustrated booklet de- 
scribes seven benefits of machine 
accounting methods: clerical sav- 
ings, faster collections, by-product 
statements, simultaneous produc- 
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tion of Accounts Current and Pol- 
icy Register; complete accounting 
control, figure facts vital to good 
agency management, and tax sav- 
ings. 

Also described is a complete 
agency accounting system, illus- 
trated with typical agency ac- 
counting records, all provided by 
the Remington Rand accounting 
machine. Included are billing rec- 
ords, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, cash receipts, by-product 
cash disbursement records, pay- 
roll, and general ledger postings. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Magnetic Belt Dictation Machine 


A “heads up” warning buzzer, 
restyled input and output controls, 
and improved microphone hanger 
are among new features of the 


Commander magnetic belt dicta- 
tion machine reported by the 
Comptometer Corporation. 
Should the user attempt to be- 
gin dictating without lowering the 
recording head on the magnetic 
belt, a buzzer sounds as a re- 
minder. Buzzer also begins to op- 
erate ten seconds before the end 
of the belt is reached. A knurled 
output control knob numbered 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 75 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail. 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you are 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











from zero to ten allows the user 
or transcriber to adjust output 
volume at the desired level each 
time, without searching at random 
for the “right spot.” 


For Further Information Circle 76 on Card 


Convention Facilities 


Hotel Colorado at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., invites you to com- 
bine convention business with va- 
cation pleasure in the heart of the 
Rockies. Facilities include heated 
swimming pool, golf course, 12,000 
square feet of exhibit space, with 
back-drops and divider material 
for 26 exhibit booths. 


For Further Information Circle 77 on Card 


Disney Safety Films 


Four new one-reel safety films 
have been released to the 16mm 
field by Walt Disney Productions. 
Donald Duck and the old pro, 
Jiminy Cricket, star in these ad- 
ditions to the list of popular 
safety films produced by Walt 
Disney. 

Donald Duck demonstrates how 
most home mishaps are “carefully 
premeditated” in “How to Have 

Continued on page 80 
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Help your 

clients avoid 

the hazards of 
guessing at values 


Safeguard your clients by stressing 
the need for American Appraisal 
Service—to determine insurable 
values and avoid the danger of 
guesses and short cuts. 

An American Appraisal report is 
complete in every detail because it is 
supported by factual evidence...and 
represents valuation principles that 
command respect. 


The 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 


Company 
SINCE 1896... LARGEST... MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

St. Lovis 

San Francisco 
Washington 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Konsas City 
Los Angeles 
New Orleans 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Lid. 
Montreal and Toronto 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Continued from page 79 


an Accident in the Home.” Jiminy 
Cricket assumes the role of 
teacher and master of ceremonies 
in films dealing with pedestrian 
safety, safe practices in water and 
at play. All are in color by Tech- 
nicolor. 

Films are available for rental 
from Disney distributors. Busi- 
ness firms and educational libra- 
ries can obtain prints under a 
lease-purchase plan. 

For Further Information Circle 78 on Card 


Car Flash Safety Light 


For use on vehicles forced to 
park on busy highways, U-C-Lite 
Manufacturing Company is mar- 
keting a new plug-in type flashing 
light called Big Beam Car Flash. 
It mounts securely on any flat, 
smooth surface of an auto or 
other convenient object with a 
suction cup and plugs into cigar- 
ette lighter receiver with a ten- 
foot cord. It flashes 72 times per 
minute and will operate overnight 
without running down battery. 


“, 
cee 


Lens is available in red, green, 
amber, blue or clear and is made 
of molded plastic. Big Beam Car 
Flash is available for either 6 or 
12 volt systems. Its small size 
makes it convenient to store in 
glove or tire compartment. 


For Further Information Circle 79 on Card 


Monroe Adding Machine 


A newly designed series of 10- 
key adding machines in the 600 
line has been announced by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany. The machine features Mon- 
roe’s open keyboard for faster en- 
try of figures, “Velvet Touch” ac- 


tion for easier operation, and in- 
terlocks to prevent errors. 

Built with extra capacity, the 
600 lists 11 and totals 12, making 
it practical for ordinary multipli- 
cation. 

For Further Information Circle 80 on Card 


Cutting Personnel Costs 


“ 


... The next five years will 
see ... concentration on reduc- 
tion of personnel costs.” This is 
the prediction of Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc., a firm specializing 
in personnel testing and training. 
In a leaflet entitled, “Personnel 
Costs—The Difference between 
Profit and Loss?,” a large insur- 
ance company is quoted as esti- 
mating that it costs them about 
$700 to hire, indoctrinate and 
train a high school graduate as a 
dictating machine operator. 

The leaflet gives some current 
figures on payroll costs, invest- 
ment per employee, some possible 
effects of the guaranteed annual 
wage, the dollar minimum wage, 
and fringe benefits. Suggestions 
are made on ways to cut personnel 
costs, including better procedures 
for selection, training, transfer 
and promotion. 


For Further Information Circle 81 on Card 


“Scotchlite” Reflective Signs 


How to sell insurance with both 
“moving” and “stationary” high- 
way advertising are the subjects 
of two six-page booklets by Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. 

“How ‘Moving’ Advertising Sells 
Insurance” describes reflective 
auto bumper emblems used by in- 
surance companies. These are dis- 
tributed to policyholders. “Selling 
Insurance on the Highway” pre- 
sents information concerning re- 
flective highway advertising signs. 


For Further Information Circle 82 on Card 


Electric Collators Revised 


The Collamatic Corporation, 
makers of automatic and semi- 
automatic electric collaters, have 
announced revision of their entire 
line. Console models now have 
base and machine incorporated in 
a single unit. 

Automatic models collate, jog, 
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staple, stack and count automati- 
cally at 24,000 sheets per hour. 
The office model semi-automatic 
gathers letter and legal size sheets 
and is offered in 8, 12, 16 and 24 
bin models. Also available is an 
“adjustable stroke’ feature for 
collating sheets from 5% x 8% 
inches to 14 x 17 inches. The 
printer’s model has extra wide 
bins for gathering sheets up to 
14 x 20 inches. 


For Further Information Circle 83 on Card 


Index Tabs Attach Instantly 


Index tabs made of transparent 
pressure-sensitive acetate are of- 
fered by Superior-Tabbies, Inc. 
Preprinted in 18 different stand- 
ard sets, each has a distinctive color 
bar for easy color-coding. 

Standard sets include alphabeti- 
cal, numerical, bookkeeping, 
monthly, daily and geographical 
sets. Ready to attach, they require 





“You Can't Do Business from an Empty Wagon!” 


Lithograph in full color, 
suitable for framing, this 
picture is available from 
Bourke, Inc. The "Old 
Peddler" print and attrac- 
tive text card make an 
interesting mailing piece. 
Sets with your company's 
imprint may be obtained 
in quantities from 100 up. 





of New York 


Organized 1918 


of America 
Established 1862 


Organized 1849 


Incorporated 1832 








no cutting, inserting or moisten- 
ing by users, thus permit attach- 
ment in seconds only. Pressure- 
sensitive coating adheres imme- 
diately to all thick or thin mate- 
rials including acetate sheet pro- 
tectors. 
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Uniform A&H Claim Forms 


More than 200 insurance com- 
panies are reportedly using the 
two uniform hospital insurance 
claim forms developed by the 
Health Insurance Council to sim- 
plify the processing of accident 
and sickness claims. 

The forms replace a great va- 
riety used by hundreds of car- 
riers. They are standardized in 
language and format, and ask for 
a minimum of medical informa- 
tion. In a 15-page report, “Simpli- 
fied Health Insurance Claim 
Forms,” the Council describes the 
uniform forms 
gives reproductions of the forms. 


programs, and 
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American Equitable Assurance Company 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 


Company of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds Group 


92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





Opportunities in 
Arkansas, Indiana, 
lowa, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, 
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Are Youa 


Free _ 
Lancer? 


. one of those versatile rugged 
individualists who is frankly in this 


business for the money? 


Then we want YOU 


. and, when you learn about 
“4-Star 


our astonishing new 
Contract"... 


You'll want US! 


Write (strictly confidential) to 


Evans M. Jacobson, Supt. of Agents 


Mutual 
Savings 
Life 


St. Lovis 12, Missouri 
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Single copies of the report are 
available free. 
For Further Information Cirele 86 on Card 


Report on N. Y. Waterfront Fire 


The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has made public a 24- 
page report of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 


waterfront fire and explosion. This 
disaster, which occurred last De- 
cember 3, caused the death of ten 
persons and injury to 244 others. 
Total property damage was ap- 
proximately $10 million. 

Report was made through the 
cooperative efforts of the National 
Board, the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization. 


For Further Information Circle 87 on Card 





2-WAY SAVINGS 


for Homeowners and Tenants 


i ERE ARE FEW protection 
needs of homeowners and tenants 
that can’t be met through use of the 
residence package policies. The quick 
acceptance of the “all-in-one” policy 
has, in fact, opened up the whole field 
of the residence and personal lines to 
agents who do the systematic promo- 
tion and contact work that is required 
to inform and sell these groups. 
With the Homeowners and Com- 
prehensive Dwelling Policies, Grain 
Dealers’ agents have the package con- 


tracts that give these buyers the 
broader, economical protection they 
want. They can offer the added advan- 
tage of the two-way savings that our 
package policies provide: Savings 
through low initial cost, and savings 
through policyholder dividends. It 
adds up to a “package” that’s hard 
to top! 

Why not talk to our special agents 
now about ways that Grain Dealers’ 
multiple-line facilities can be used to 
round out your agency services. 


C10 Cealeusbfiaid, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, 


INDIANA 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE +> CASUALTY*AUTOMOBILE+ INLAND MARINE 
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Public Relations Film for A&H 


A public relations film strip, 
“People Are Our Business,” is 
available to insurance companies 
on a free loan basis from the 
Health Insurance Institute. Film 
discusses the importance of public 
relations to the successful opera- 
tion and continued growth of the 
health insurance business. 

Accompanied by a 16-inch rec- 
ord, the 86-frame color strip runs 
for 9% minutes. A _ discussion 
guide is provided for the person 
handling each showing of “People 
Are Our Business,” and leaflets 
for each audience member are 
available on request. 


For Further Information Circle 88 on Card 


Combination Light and 
Writing Board 


Ray-Rite is a combination flash- 
light and clipboard for writing or 
reading back information in poor- 
ly lighted areas or in total dark- 
The device can make a one- 
handed job out of a two-handed 
one, as when a separate board and 
flashlight have to be used. 
tite is made in three standard 
board sizes by the Mutual Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


ness. 


Ray- 


Special size boards may be or- 
dered or they can be made by or- 
dering only the flashlight head 
and clip section, which are built 
together. These can be mounted 
on any size board. Light is pow- 
ered by two standard flashlight 
batteries, with standard light 
bulb. 

For Further Information Circle 89 on Card 


Power Paper Cutter 

A power paper cutter, made ex- 
clusively for offices, is offered by 
the Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corporation. A hydraulic clamp 
automatically secures the paper in 
a fixed position, insuring accu- 
rate cuts. The cutter occupies a 
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surface area of less than three 
square feet and can be mounted 
on a table, desk or cabinet. 

Safety dual push button con- New Jersey 
trol requires both hands to en- State House 
gage the cutting mechanism. Even The golden dome of New 
2 : . Jersey’s State House at 
if one hand is removed from a Trenton dominates the city’s 


button, all action stops. skyline, adding a note 
of architectural beauty. 





For Further Information Circle 90 on Card 


Keeping Salaried Employees Happy 


The National Association of 
Manufacturers has issued a new 
study entitled “Satisfying Salaried 
Employees,” described as a practi- 
cal manual for building better re- 
lations with all categories of white- 
collar people. These groups include 
technical and professional, clerical 
and stenographic, supervisory and 
administrative, engineering and 
scientific, sales and research, and 
staff personnel. 

Study covers four areas which 
the NAM says hold the answers to 
job satisfaction in the office and 
laboratory. They are status and 
recognition, compensation, com- ° ° 
muni iotion, and pciisirdsP hea The M a k in s H 1S t or 7 
64-page booklet sets forth sound GFrenton, New Jersey, is well known as the scene of important 
practices in each area, and sells for events in history. The most famous was Washington’s Crossing of 
50 cents a copy. the Delaware in 1776. 
roe ene Samenmeten: Seve SS en: Gied The Baltimore Life is also proud of its history. Since 1882, we 

have created and serviced family security programs for an ever- 
Quick-Change Typewriter Ribbon EE RS EE pris 
Baltimore Life serves Trenton and vicinity through its district 


» > ate an > oon Stee 
The FP standard typewriter in office at 1610 Princeton Avenue. 


troduced by Royal McBee features 
a quick-change “Twin Pak” rib- 
bon encased in plastic holders. 
Ribbon is laid in place in the new- 
ly designed ribbon carrier on the 
machine and the two plastic car- 
tridges are simply dropped into 
place with the typist’s fingers 
never touching the inked ribbon. 


Re 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


2. 


THE BALT/, 


15 YEARS PERSONALIZED servict 





Machine has a finger-balanced 
keyboard, two-color design, and 
acoustic lining for quieter opera- 
tion. 





For Further Information Circle 92 on Card 


Investigate our simplified program for insuring 


ome are Sel. | School Property 


Insurance Society of New York 

1 ‘ +] , 2 °c ; Here’s a great door-opener and prestige-builder for agents who want to serve 
will offer a six week COUrEO in schools. The School Property Floater insures Sports Equipment and Uniforms; 
insurance for agents starting July Bond Equipment, Uniforms and Musical Instruments; Cameras and Photographic 
a - z Equipment; Theatrical and Laboratory Equipment; Libraries and Fine Arts. 
8. Course covers insurance con- Write T. Ogburn, V.P., Reading, Po. 


tracts, use of manuals, agency 


anag ant, and sales techni 3. a oF . , 
Tanagement and sales techniques. Hh WY G7) 29 COLO ME BCT OF 8 Be bb @ 


Continued on page 84 COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 
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Continued from page 83 


5:00 p.m. five days a week in air- 
conditioned classrooms at 225 
Broadway. This program will sat- 
isfy the educational requirements 
of state insurance departments re- 
quiring insurance courses for li- 
cense examinations. 

Plans to add this intensive 
course to the School’s Day Di- 
vision curriculum have been ac- 
tive for some time, as the staff 
realized that men who intend to 
open brokerage offices, or join 
such organizations, do not always 
have the time, money, or inclina- 
tion to pursue a complete educa- 
tional program. 


John D. Gray Jr. 
joins 
winner's circle... 


Life of Georgia warmly salutes 

Staff Manager John D. Gray Jr. 

of Blakely, Georgia. Mr. Gray 

achieved the company’s best rec- 

ord as a staff manager during 

1956. In recognition of this out- 

KORGIA standing performance he has been 

ek -sinceiesi@ mamed winner of the company’s 
ae ; Silver Derby Award. 





eo0000000 00000 000000000 
om omeomeomeomeomeomeomomeomom om omeomemeomemonomomene) 


Curriculum emphasizes casualty, 
MORE THAN ONE AND ONE-THIRD BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE | fire, marine, and bonding insur- 
ance contracts along with a treat- 
ment of agency management and 
risk analysis and survey selling. 





Newly established agents, em- 
ployees of brokers or agents, and 
especially those interested in en- 

- . ~~ o - . 
bE. P. Higgins & Co. tering the insurance production 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) field are eligible to enroll. 


. ‘ . PBN For Further Information Circle 93 on Card 
Consulting Actuaries Bourse Building 


Accountants Phila. 6, Penna. 











Sales Kit for Major Medical 


State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., has introduced a new Ma- 
jor Medical sales kit for use by 
field agents. The kit is designed 

WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. | to increase the effectiveness of 

Consulting Actuaries sales presentations by reducing 

Insurance Accountants | for the prospect the complexities 

200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street | of major medical coverage into 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Calif. | simpler terms. 


For Further Information Circle 94 on Card 

















America’s Specialist in Life Reinsurance 


NORTH AMERICAN RE 


Serving the progressive companies in NorthAmerica 
f2REINSURANCE 
EXCLUSIVELY 
LIFE (ordinary ond group) NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE COMPANY 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH ae 
1G! Gast 42nd Street NewYork (7, New York 


TEL MUrvay Hill 7-970 
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Daily Reports 


Continued from page 30 


The present volume of honesty 
insurance could be multiplied 
many times if this coverage were 
produced alongside the other 
members of the casualty family 
as a regular thing, said Mr. Kam- 
mann, rather than be segregated 
for handling by a bond specialist. 

“I think those companies that 
have tried it have given up too 
easily, concentrating on the imme- 
diate problems and losing sight of 
the tremendous advantages which 
can be seen only dimly in the dis- 
tance. The power of our all-line 
associates in the production of 
honesty insurance is to my mind 
unlimited. If we want the benefit 
of such power, we must encourage 
it, nurture it, and guide it so that 
it produces beneficial rather than 
harmful results.” 


Vets Take Permanent Plans 

May 10—Nearly 40 per cent of the 
World War II GI life insur- 

ance policies now in force have 

been converted from term to per- 

manent plans, Veterans Adminis- 

tration has announced. 

Ten years ago, the figure was 
21 per cent and five years ago, 
30 per cent. 

Of 5.4 million National Service 
Life Insurance (NSLI) policies in 
force at the end of February 1957, 
more than 2.1 million were of a 
permanent plan type, VA said. 

Most popular permanent plan 
GI policy is the 20-pay life, held 
by 963,000 veterans. 

Next in order of popularity are 
ordinary life and 30-pay life, each 
held by more than 400,000 vet- 
erans. 

Endowment policies in force 
range from the 20-year endow- 
ment (145,000), down to endow- 
ment at age 65 (55,000). 


May 22—America’s pension plans 
are becoming an important 
source of capital. At the start of 
last year they represented more 
than $45 billion of accumulated 
funds, Institute of Life Insurance 

reports. 
This was $18.75 billion more 
than four years earlier, an in- 
Continued on page 86 
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Colonial Life’s Heritage 


is not so much of things as of 


people ...whom it has been 


privileged to serve since 1897. 
Sixty Years of Distinguished Service 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: 
East Orange, New Jersey 





These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially For You To Create Prestige: 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS .. . EM- 
PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ... NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 
Write for Sample Copies 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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YOU aS 8 & 
Can Get FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING — to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable Health 
and Accident Insurance, and Hospital, Surgical and Major Medical. 

TRAINING — to sell all forms of Participating Life Insurance — in in- 
dividual programming, Business Insurance, estate and tax planning. 

TRAINING to sell Group Health and Accident, Group Life, and 
Salary Continuance Plans. 

TRAINING — to advance into management positions — Field Super- 
visor, General Agent and Home Office. 

All Monarch training is company sponsored and company supported 

and all new men are company financed. 

Liberal retirement, group life and hospitalization benefits for a// salesmen. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 
MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Daily Reports 
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crease of 71 per cent and an aver- 
age annual accumulation of say- 
ings of $47 billion. These figures 
include only established pension 
programs which cover 14,000,000 
workers in private plans and 7,- 
000,000 workers who come under 
the railroad retirement and Fed- 
eral, state and local civil service 
programs. 
May 23—New capital funds be- 
coming available for invest- 
ment from life policy assets in the 
first quarter of 1957 totaled $1,- 
255,000,000, according to Institute 
of Life Insurance. This was the 
increase in assets of 1,200 U. S 
life companies in the three months. 
Adding the funds made avail- 
able for reinvestment by matur- 
ities, refundings, prepayments 
and roll-over of short term secur- 
ities, total new investments of the 
life companies topped $4 billion 
in the auarter. 


County Premiums for Your State 


from THE SPECTATOR'S Newest 


Marketing Service 


“County Patterns of 
Insurance Sales” 


Order your state now while copies last 


THE SPECTATOR, 5éth and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


| would like to order.... 
PATTERNS OF INSURANCE SALES 


| would like to order the state of.. 


a one year subscription to THE SPECTATOR monthly magazine. 


1 would like to order 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY:.. : .. STATE: 


86 


..copies of THE SPECTATOR'S ''COUNTY 
@ $67.50 per 


D $3.00 each the following additional states 





“And be sure the extended coverage policy 


includes my valuable property too!" 


23—Use of a aaties interest 
rate for valuation purposes 
during the early years and a lower 
rate for the later years was pro- 
posed to the Society of Actuaries 
by Charles H. Connolly, associate 
actuary of Southwestern Life, as 
a means of solving the deficiency 
reserve problem, pending adoption 
of a more realistic mortality table. 

“Considerable progress has been 
made toward the eventual adop- 
tion of a more realistic mortality 
table for valuation,” he said, “but 


May 2 


Denne 


the final acceptance by the vari- 
ous states could well be a long 
way off. In the interim my own 
company will use a _ valuation 
basis involving the use of two 
interest rates which will, in our 
case, solve the deficiency reserve 
problem without requiring the 
abandonment of either low gross 
premiums or relatively high with- 
drawal values.” 

For such a valuation basis, the 
net premium would be less than 
those premiums resulting from 
use of the lower interest rate dur- 
ing the entire period. Further, 
policy reserves would be greater 
during most of the period, partic- 
ularly during the later years. 


27 —- Oklahoma, celebrating 

its Semi-Centennial of State- 
hood this year, threw off her an- 
tiquated insurance laws on May 
27, 1957, with the signing of her 
new insurance code by Governor 
Raymond Gary. 

Upon signing the new 
Governor Gary announced the ap- 
pointment of former Legislator 
and State Senator Paul Ballinger, 
a Holdenville Attorney, to the new 
Insurance Board. 


May 


Code 





Juvenile 
Estate 
Builder 
Plan! 


Write now for 
full details on 
this and other 
copy. ' plans from one 
of America's 
fastest growing 
insurance 
companies! 


-@ $5.00, including 


ment V. Pres., U 
policy available: 


a2 +s Del., 





your SALES GROW, too, with 
our 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


A SOUND NEW ge COMPANY 
For full details, wre | H. 


D. C., Wh Md., 
. Cc. *Ohio, *Pa., R. 


* General Agency pte Bee available in these States. 


EST. 1913 
Concord, N. H. 


V. Staehle, Jr., C. L. U., Field Manage- 
d Life, 8 White St., Concord, N. H. This 
Mass., *Mich., *N. H., *N. J., 
1. *S. C., VE. *Va. 
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The Oklahoma Code is the new- 
est in the country and is the end 
result of over 80 public hearings 
before Legislative Committees. It 
strengthens the financial require- 
ments for insurors and_ gives 
Commissioner Joe B. Hunt’s De- 
partment broader powers, as well 
as ear-marking and appropriating 
various fees for the Oklahoma de- 
partment for the next biennium to 
put the new law into effect. 

The Code sets up a three-man 
Board to exercise jurisdiction in 
the field of fire and casualty rate 
filings and the licensing of agents. 
The Bill as passed also contains a 
strong Surplus Line Act, as well 
as an Agent’s qualification law, 
and provides for the licensing of 
adjusters. 

May 27—A new low death rate 

was recorded last year among 
the owners of America’s 85,000,000 
ordinary life insurance policies, 
Institute of Life Insurance report- 
ed today. 

The 1956 death rate was 581.7 
per 100,000, compared with 598.8 
the year before and 668.8 ten 
years earlier. 

The improvement reflects some 
9,000 fewer policyholder deaths 
in 1956 than would have occurred 
had the previous year’s rate still 
applied and 45,000 fewer when 
compared with the 1946 rate. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician 
and consultant of the Institute, 
commenting on the year’s tabula- 
tion, said, “Once again, tubercu- 
losis showed a marked decline as 
a cause of death, the 1956 rate of 
2.8 per 100,000 being 13 per cent 
under that of the previous year 
and 84 per cent under the 1946 
rate. At the same time, last year 
was the second consecutive year 
to see a reduced death rate from 
cancer, the fourth consecutive 
year for the diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system and the 
fifth consecutive year for acci- 
dents.” 

Heart and circulatory diseases 
remained the No. 1 cause of death 
in 1956, accounting for 57 per 
cent of all deaths among ordinary 
life insurance policyholders. The 
year’s death rate from this cause 
was 332.3 per 100,000, down about 
3 per cent from the year before. 

Continued on page 88 
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F. HOWARD MANNING, CLU 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





















































NNUALLY, since 1931, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa has recognized, by its Hall of Honor 
award, pre-eminence among its field associates in 
matters of production, conservation, average size 
policy, and other major factors of effective career 
life underwriting. 


F. Howard Manning, CLU, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, a member of the Company’s Kansas City, 
Missouri general agency since 1946, is the 1957 
Hall of Honor agent. Notably effective as a 
career life underwriter, Mr. Manning has quali- 
fied annually for membership in the Equitable 
Life of Iowa’s leading production club. 
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a LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 








Earn additional income from your commercial accounts with 


When employees travel on company 
business, as millions do, they should 


be insured against accidents. The list 

of firms that have omy inetetied 

American Casualty R 

insurance reads like a ‘‘Who’s Who | nsurance 
in Big Business’. Custom-tailored 

policies. Write A. H. Kessler, V.P., 


Reading, Pa. for Employees 


MERIGAN GASUALTY 


COAST-TO-COAST BRANCH OFFICE SERVICE 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Casually . Hidelity 
Surely - Fire 
Marine» WMlied Lines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


AMERICAN 
ao RE-INSURANCE GOMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
1014 Hope Street 








I. progressive Des Moines, 


we have an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for the man ready for 

General Agent Responsibility. 
0 P 7 1 RT " N | T Y National Reserve Life now 
with two hundred million dollars 
Insurance In Force, is continu- 


D i $ M 0 i N E S ing its aggressive expansion 


program ... from California to 











For The Man Ready For ee 
General Agent Capacity For a profitable career with 
a company providing you com- 


plete home office and effective 


NATIONAL RESERVE sales aids—write us today. Cor- 
Gia Riel eV Laelia Wha = "espondence in strict confi- 
TOPEKA * SIOUX FALLS o— 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 


Daily Reports 
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The 1956 rate for cancer was 
108.2 per 100,000, also about 3 
per cent lower than the year be- 
fore. This cause accounted for 
19 per cent of all deaths. 

Deaths from accidents were 
third, with a rate of 36.0 per 100,- 
000, and representing some 6 per 
cent of all deaths among ordinary 
insurance policyholders. Both 
motor vehicle fatalities and other 
accidental deaths showed a lower- 
ed death rate in 1956. While the 
number of motor vehicle fatalities 
was at a new high, the rate per 
100,000 policyholders was down 
about 4 per cent. 


And in the Future 


June 4-6—Seminar, Institute for Manage- 
ment Progress, Prince George Hotel, New 
York. 

June 5-7—CLU examinations by American 
College of Life Underwriters. 

June 10-12—75th anniversary meeting, 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

June 10-13—Convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Women, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 10-14—88th annual meeting, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

June 12-15—International Association of 
A&H Underwriters Convention, Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

June 17-28—American Life Convention Life 
Officers Investment Seminar, Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wisc. 

June 24-26—Annual meeting Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, Spring Lake, N. J. 

July 8-10—American Bar Association, Sec- 
tion on Insurance Law, Plaza Hotel, N. Y. 

July 8-12—10th annual Life Insurance Mar- 
keting Institute, Penn State University. 

July 25— Executive committee meeting, 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
New York. 

July 29-Aug. 2—I4th annual Life Under- 
writing School, University of Connecticut. 

Aug. 26-28—1957 Grand Nest, Order of 
Blue Goose International. Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. 

Aug. 26-30—Annual Institute for Women 
Life Underwriters. Purdue University. 

Sept. 8-1!—Annual meeting, International 
Claim Association, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 15-20—Annual convention, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac and Statler Hotels, Detroit. 

Sept. 23-25—Technical conference, Ameri- 
can Mutual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 1-3—Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters, annual meeting and semi- 
nars, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 7-8—Annual meeting, Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice. Chicago. 

Oct. 7-11—52nd annual meeting, American 
Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Ad Facts and 


AGENTS START CAMPAIGN 

Biggest news in fire and casu- 
alty advertising are national cam- 
paigns. First the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters took to the 
airwaves on an almost-million-dol- 
lar scale. 

Now the stock agents, through 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, are setting up plans 
for a $2 million campaign to kick 
off around November 1. With the 
help of Doremus & Company, 
NAIA’s ad agency, the agents will 
use national TV (probably Garro- 
way’s “Today” on NBC), space in 
four or five national magazines 
and three Sunday newspaper sup- 
plements. Money will be spread 
37 per cent for TV and radio, 5C 
per cent for national magazines, 
13 per cent in newspaper supple- 
ments. 

Theme: “Your independent in- 
surance agent serves you first.” 

Costs: The $2 million is to be 
raised by voluntary contributions 
from the 32,000 independent 
agents in NAIA. Leaders say one- 
quarter to one-half of one per cent 
of gross commissions from agen- 
cies will cover the campaign costs. 


TEN MILLION REQUESTS 

New York Life’s career-oppor- 
tunities ad series has brought in 
10 million requests for their free 
booklets. But one study of the ads 
showed an unexpected result. 

In “Printers’ Ink” April 19, 
Starch—an organization that sur- 
veys readership in magazines—re- 
ported that one New York Life ad 
got three times the interest from 
women than it got from men. The 
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Folks 


response to two ads was studied 
one a single page, “straight sell” 
ad, the other a double-page “edi- 
torial” type ad on a career in the 
printing industry. Men, 
Starch, gave about the same re- 
sponse to both ads. But among 
women, the responses tripled with 
the career ad. 


says 


VISITING ADS 
“We’re glad to be here” is theme 
for series of daily newspaper ads 


Texas Ads 








| 
Be Sure of What - : 7 — 
You Get... 


b 


surance as it 
ade =O Ger 
WHAT YOU PaY FOR 














Joint advertising campaign of the Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association 
stresses special coverage package poli- 
cies and under-insurance, as well as 
the general theme of quality protection 
through capital stock insurance. Mate- 
rials for use by local agents include 
newspaper mats and a new mailing 
-brochure. Ads, brochures, radio com- 
mercials and TV spots from two previous 
campaigns are being re-offered. 


just completed by Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society. 
These full-page ads appeared in 
all daily papers of the 23 cities 
where the Society’s state conven- 
tions were held during April and 
May. 

Copy in each ad saluted the con- 
vention city, told what was going 
on in the meetings, and invited the 
public to attend ceremonies in 
which the Society presented a gift 
to the city or one of its institu- 
tions. 

Omaha office of Bozell & Jacobs 
produced the ads, which were 
dominated by an illustration of 
two young delegates walking into 
town. 


TAX FOR CO-OP ADS? 

Can a non-profit group pay for 
ads listing members and still qual- 
ify for tax exemption? 

Reporting to the State Directors 
of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, George Hanson, 
executive secretary, described a 
recent ruling by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service on the Harlingen 
(Texas) Association of Insurance 
Agents. Hanson indicated that 
ads by the Harlingen group list- 
ing all its local members was ques- 
tioned by IRS because they were 
“the performance of particular 
services for individual persons,” 
contrary to the regulations gov- 
erning tax exemption. 


NAIA has retained a tax law 
firm and protested the IRS ruling. 
However, Hanson warned, “We be- 
lieve that all agents’ associations 
which conduct advertising should 
refrain from listing individual 
names of members in order to pro- 
tect the board’s tax exempt sta- 
tus.” 


AD AWARDS 

Public Interest Awards for 1956 
from the National Safety Council 
recently went to six insurance 
companies which had contributed 
radio and TV time and newspaper 
and magazine space for promotion 
of accident prevention. 

Insurance groups cited for ex- 
ceptional service to safety last 
year were: Hardware Mutuals, 
Metropolitan Life, MFA Mutual 
Insurance, Mutual Service Casu- 
alty, Nationwide Mutual Insur- 

Continued on page 90 
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Ad Facts 
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ance, and Rose & Kiernan, Inc. 
SALES FORCE VIA WANT-ADS 

More than 1,000 salesmen were 
put to work for the Combined In- 
surance group through a series of 
want-ads in daily papers. 

W. Clement Stone, president of 
the Group, tells in the May issue 


of “Success Unlimited” how a 
four-line insertion in the Chicago 
“Sunday Tribute” some years ago 
started the ball rolling. The im- 
mediate response to that ad caused 
him to place similar copy in other 
papers. 

“As inquiries came from the 
other parts of the country, I re- 
peated the procedure until within 
a few years a national sales or- 
ganization of over 1,000 represen- 
tatives was built,’ Mr. Stone 
writes. 

One tip on this type of cam- 


Your policyowners will be grateful, naturally, when you bring them the 


convenience and security and economy of the 


NEW @ PLAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


with all those features represented in one handy package: 


local agency service and know-how; 
broad protection via the new 
Family Automobile policy; 


fair, prompt claim service, 
countrywide; and 

sound backing by a Company of 
proven reputation — 


— all at a truly competitive price — approximately 20% less than usual rates! 


Complete customer satisfaction will be a major C.I. benefit to you, since each 
C.I. sale points the way to additional lines, and to the new accounts opened up 
by C.L. insureds’ enthusiastic word-of-mouth to others. But you'll also appreci- 
ate the savings in time and money to yourself and to agency overhead in these 


UNIQUE AGENCY BENEFITS OF G PLAN AUTO INSURANCE: 


a six-months policy, automatically 
renewable, with ownership of re- 
newals guaranteed by agency con- 
tract; 


billing through you or direct to your 
client, at your option: 

no “free” insurance, hence no 
wasted effort on your part — 


— and liberal commissions, with a built-in bonus for profitable business! 
*The number of automobiles has doubled in the past ten years; so have the 
rates in most areas. Thus your share of the market has actually quadrupled. 
If you want to catch up with your proper share, or improve on it still further, 
use the coupon below to ask for details — now! 
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THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Home Offices: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Pacific Depts.: 248 Battery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(including Security-Connecticut LIFE Insurance Company, Incorporated 1955) 


Please send me your Agency Sales Bulletin on 


Name 





Agency 








Street or Bldg. 
City or Town 





Years in 
business 


Estimated Number of 
Private Passenger Clients 











paign: Keep using the attention- 
getting phrases of the ad. “The 
same phraseology that attracts in 
the ad should be followed through 
in your literature, as well as in 
your interview with the appli- 
cant.” 


STEP UP. Standard Accident and 
Planet of Detroit coordinate new 
window posters with newspaper 
ads in a series for their agents. 

Featuring a different coverage 
each month, silk screen posters 
have all been remodeled, and are 
supplemented by ads agents can 
use in local newspapers. 


AD KIT SUBSCRIPTION. Equit- 
able Life Assurance of New York 
slips in subscription offer with 
their ad kit. Along with reprints 
of national ads, reminder post- 
cards, and a self-mailer, the kit 
contains a special offer by which 
an agent can send “Look” maga- 
zine to special prospects and 
policyholders—but not for free. 
Agent has to pay just under 60 
per cent of regular price for each 
subscription. 


NEW STATIONS 

Malcolm B. Hicks, 
takes over Advertising and Public 
Relations Department for The 
Home while Assistant Secretary 
Alwin E. Bulau takes a year’s 
leave of absence. Howard L. John- 
son moves up to director of sales 
promotion and advertising for 
Shenandoah Life. Eugene F. 
O’Hara, copy chief for Continental 
Casualty, last month took up new 
duties as advertising director. 
Robert E. Gorman, advertising di- 
rector for Allstate since 1947, has 
moved up to assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


NEW AGENCY 

First Colony Life of Lynchburg, 
Va., has named Cabel Eanes, Inc., 
of Richmond to develop a new 
campaign on “The Man From 
First Colony” in newspapers and 
insurance publications. 


NEW AGENCY. Leo Burnett Com- 
pany of Chicago has been retained 
as ad agency for Allstate Insur- 
ance Company. Robert Gorman, 
company ad director, says addition 
of life and multiple-line business 
and decentralization into five 
zones caused decision to bring in 
this agency. 
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course, necessary. But policies would be almost 
worthless if there were not a mass of statistics 
on which to correlate managerial success with 
underwriting profit, investment profit and 
stockholders or policyholders profit. 

In the early days of insurance in this coun- 
try, the formation of insurance companies was 
a gamble. Venture capital requirements were 
not high; underwriting judgment protected or 
bankrupt every company. Underwriting ex- 
perience statistics were lacking in property in- 
surance and mortality and investment records 
in life insurance were not current. 

Now, through statistics, judgment is bul- 
warked by experience to attain success. Woe 
betide the insurance executive, company offi- 
cial, or agent who does not keep at hand such 
and all statistical information which is availa- 
ble and which his position in the business de- 
mands. In the presentation and the interpreta- 
tion of more and more statistics lies the 
greatest opportunity for the insurance business 
to expand its service and its value to the 
nation. 
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Fundamental Economics 


HE family is the fundamental unit of a re- 

public. It seems reasonable to argue that a 
course of action which is sound for a family 
must be sound procedure for a government. 

A family’s spending depends upon its income. 
If this income is cut, its budget is cut accord- 
ingly. A few improvident families might go 
into debt but the majority, by far, would keep 
outgo below income. Competent government 
would follow the latter course. 

Congressman Simpson of Pennsylvania has 
given America advice which is sound and wise. 
It rests its case on the philosophy which is an 
essential of family economics. He states, in ef- 
fect, that the way to reduce government spend- 
ing and high budgets is to reduce its income by 
first reducing taxes. Mr. Simpson has intro- 
duced a bill to cut the taxes of everyone. 

Without funds at their disposal and without 
a tax program that encourages excessive spend- 
ing, the bureaucrats will soon follow the econ- 
omy of the average American family and ar- 
range budgets to meet income. 
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Get in the driver's seat, pull ahead with 
Pig Casualty's sound protection — the ~ 

inest in Disability Income, Hospitalization in selecs on™! Casuals 

and Surgical coverages for the Individual, a day torTTitorie Mg cm 4 


Family, Franchise or True Group case. & Health. pp ticulars— 
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Remember —lIt's Easiest to Sell the Best! 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY 


OF MUNICH, GERMANY 
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MULTIPLE LINE REINSURERS 











MUNICH MANAGEMENT CORP. 
United States Manager 


70 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 











SOUTHERN OFFICE 
1401 PEACHTREE ST. 


ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA 
TELEPHONE TRinity 5-8969 














STAR OF 
THE NORTH 


“Star of the North,’ symbol of 
Tar-selg-talot—meleller-tsloi-mndomt-Wlal-talela| 
WalomecoMest-tahvar- lame lalel-iayaghd-le 
VA ake wm at-t- Mal iceial-le Ml all-mler-ta-1-1a 


to the agent minded... 


MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


VICTORY SQUARE SAINT PAUL 


Advertisers Index 


A 
Aetna Insurance Group 
Charles W. Hoyt Co. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
William B. Remington, Inc. 
American Appraisal Co. 
Buchen Co. 
American Casualty Co. 
58, 64, 73, 83, 
American District Telegraph.. 
Thomas & Douglas, Inc. 
American Insurance of Newark 
Kenyon-Baker Co. 
American National Insurance. 
Alert Advertising 
American Photocopy Co. 
Irving J. Rosenbloom 
American Re-insurance Co. 
Metropolitan Adv. 
American Surety Co. y 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
American United Life 
Saas & Sogard, Inc. 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Doremus & Co. 


Baltimore Life Insurance 
Stanley L. Cahn Co. 
Bankers National Life 
Berkshire Life Insurance.. 
Jules L. Klein 

Bituminous Casualty Corp. 
Sperry-Boom, Inc 

Brown & Richardson 


Cc 
Coats & Burchard Le 71 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Colonial Life of America . 8 
Columbian National Life......... 16 
Chambers & Wiswell, Inc. 
Combined Insurance of America. 5! 


| Int. Business 


Machines Cover 2 


Benton & Bowles 


J 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


L 


| Life Insurance of America 


Walter S. Chittick Co. 
Life Insurance of Georgia.. 
Liller, Neal & Battle 


Life Insurance of Virginia.. 


Cargill & Wilson 
Loyalty Group 


| Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


M 


Maryland Casualty Co. 


J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


| Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Millers National Insurance 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer, Inc. 


| Minnesota Mutual Life 


E. T. Holmgren, Inc. 


| Monarch Life Insurance 


Munich Reinsurance 


| Mutual Benefit Life 


Reach, Yates & Mattoon, Inc. 


Mutual Savings Life 


N 


National Casualty Co 


C. F. Mcintyre & Associates 
National Life Insurance 
Harold Cabot & Co 


| National Reserve Life 


Aubrey, Finaly, Marley & Hodgson | 


Commerce Clearing House 52 
Commercial Union - Ocean Group 66 
Corroon & Reynolds Group 8! 


D 
Dawson, Miles M. .. 


Employers Group ae 
H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Richards 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 78 | 


Kenyon & Eckhardt 
Equitable Life of lowa........... 87 
J. M. Hickerson, Inc. 


Fireman's Fund 
Doremus & Co. 


G 
General Fire & Casualty 
Hening & Co. 
Grain Dealers Mutual 
Guardian Life Insurance 
J. M. Kesslinger & Assoc. 


H 
Haight, Davis & Haight.......... 74 
Higgins, E. P. & Co. 
Home Insurance Co. ...........+- 8 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Home Life of America 


l 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Cover 4, 65 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Harvey Advertising 
North American Reassurance 
Allston Associates 


Pp 
Peerless Insurance 
Jules L. Klein 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Gray & Rogers 
Provident Mutual Life 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


$s 
Security-Connecticut Cos. 
Remson Advertising 
Spencer, Charles D. & Associates 
State Mutual Life Assurance 
Doremus & Co. 


| Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 


Bruce Angus Advertising 
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| Travelers Insurance . 
| Tressel, Harry S. & Associates 
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| United Benefit Life 
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Bozell & Jacobs 
United Life & Accident 

Orr, Pope & Moulton 
United States Life 

Irving L. Appleman 


Ww 
Washington National ..... Cover 
H. W. Kotzenberg Co. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis 
World Insurance eeGh eke 
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Zurich Insurance te 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer, Inc. 
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MAJOR MEDICAL 
XPENSE PLANS 


The Special Major Medical Ex pens 

development in the major medical € 

though it is relatively new, this “Special” progr. 
takes a definite place in the coverage offered by the 
group insurance industry. 


WHO ARE YOUR PROSPECTS? 

Almost every industry and business organization in 
your community with the necessary number of eligible 
employees is a good prospect for either the Standard, 
the Super-Imposed or the Special Major Medical 
Expense Plan. 

Your Employer-Prospects will be greatly interested 
in this modern concept of major medical expense plans 
.. tailor-made to fit their needs. Your nearest Wash- 
ington National Group Office will assist you in writing 
these “plans of today to fit tomorrow’s needs’ 


SERIES 


GROUP DEPARTMENT—WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


oe 2 
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® - INSURANCE COMPANY—EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
(4 huintglort 4 worl 16 bnpur MAW... about selling Washington 
National Group Major Medical Expense Plans and the 


marvelous opportunity it presents in increased earnings. 


[] Send further details immediately. P-4 


INSU RANCE et @) 4", | PANY [] Have your Regional Sales Office contact me: 
NAME 
LOCAL ADDRESS a 
CITY IONE... _ STATE, 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








INSURANCE BY INA 


Bow research can build a business is demonstrated by Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company. From an uncertain start in 1902 with a single 
product, 3-M by last year had researched and marketed its way to $330 million 
in sales. As a result, Americans in home and industry now regard as neces- 
sities the many useful products bearing such familiar brand names as ‘Scotch’ 
tapes, ‘Scotchlite’ reflective sheeting and “lhermofax’ copying equipment. 

What about insurance? A complete and tailor-made casualty insurance 
program with Indemnity Insurance Company of North America has been 
developed through its independent local agency. It covers 3-M activities and 
the operations of 20,000 workers at 36 plant locations. Underwriting, claims, 
and safety and audit operations are handled in the field at 3-M locations. 
Local North America men worked with the agency and with 3-M officials to 
simplify and coordinate procedures. In one year, 179 safety recommendations 
were made to reduce hazards. 


Can you offer your accounts this ‘extra value’ and service in depth? You 
can if you represent INA. Give us a call. 


Read the full story of the 3-M Company in the May North America Fieldman 





INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA (ina) 


Insurance Company of North America Companies + Insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company - Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 





